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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 


NOTICE. 


four (4) dollars for each, 


During ten years these pictures have appeared in this 
has been universally com- 


and their 


paper, 


mented upon. 


excellence 


We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 


for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 


Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

yhine Yorke 


Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
leresa Carrefio 


Jose 


Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 


Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
irs, Fernandez 
Lotta 
Elenor W 
Donaldi 
Mi arie Louise Dotti 
reistinge 
F urse he: adi--2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
ritus d’Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 
Lulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilh Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel! 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 


Everest 


Achilie Errani 
King Ludwig II 

C. Jos, Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John i Luther 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 


C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
ri Klindworth 

Edwin Kiahre 
Helen D, Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Onto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

wef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 





Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti 

Adolph M. Foerster 
May Fielding 
Thomas Martin 

Louis Gaertner 

Louis Gage Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Guac agnini 
Constantin Sternberg 
Gengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Arbuckle 

Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 

Del Puente 

Joseffy 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koegel 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemlinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendahl 
Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanley 

Ernst oe 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel ( 
Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 
Oto Bendix 


W. H. Sherwood 


Stagno 
Victor Nessler 
Sa : 


alvini 
Charles F, Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 
ae Cap) y 
Montegri 

Mrs. I olen "Ames 
Marie Litta 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 


Johannes Brahms 


Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
‘annie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Car) Millocker 


G. W. Hunt 


Georges Bizet 


John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Anton Dvorak 


Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 

Carlos Sobrino 


xeorge M. Nowell 


William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 


Gustav Hinrichs (east Hofmann 


Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
W.E. Haslam 
Carl E. Martin ( 
Jennie Dutton 

Walter J. Hall 

Conrad Ansorge 

Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 

Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 

Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mott! I 
Augusta Ohbrstrém 
Mamie Kunkel J 


Merrill Hopkinson, DD 


liindel 


Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 


yustav A. Kerker 


Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 


udith Graves 
dermann Ebeling 


Anton Bruckner 
ay Howe 

Atta 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 

Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 


ie Claire 


J. Lavin 


Niles W. Gade 


dermann Levi 


Edward Chadfield 


ames H. Howe 


E have received the official report of the thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the M. T. N. A., 

which took place in Philadelphia last July. 
TEINWAY HALL, which has been the rallying 
S point for most that was best in music in this city 
for the past twenty-four years, will close up its concert 


room at the end of the present season. Full particulars 
may be found in our trade department of this issue. 


W most dastardly attacks upon Mr. Krehbiel, the 
eminent musical editor of the “ Tribune” may con- 
sole himself with the great German poet's immortal 
lines : 


ITH regard to the “ World's” continued and 


Es liebt die Welt das Strahlende zu schwirzen 
Und das Erhab’ne in den Staub zu ziehn 


which translated into the vernacular means : 


The “ World ”’ doth like all brilliant things to blacken 
And level to the dust what noble is and high. 


HE establishment of a second opera house at Ber- 
T lin, to be run in opposition to the muchly deteri- 
orated Royal Opera House, which we announced as a 
probability some weeks ago, has now become an ab- 
solute reality. A company of capitalists has been 
formed, plans have been drawn up and a large site 
has been chosen and bought at the junction of the 
Potsdamer, Schelling and Eichorn streets, and above 
all the police have granted the charter and have given 
permission for the erection of the building. 


HE following is the list of American composers’ 
T works which ~~ the examining committee 
of the M. T. N. Quintet, in F sharp minor, by 
Ernst R. staal of St. Louis, Mo.; symphonic 
scherzo, by Johann H. Beck, Cleveland, Ohio; con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, composer's name not 
reverie pastorale, for flute and piano, by 
Kansas City, and serenade and _inter- 


yet given ; 
Carl Busch, 
mezzo, for orchestra, by Henry Schoenfeld, Chicago, 
and a suite for strings by the same composer. 


N an article inthe “ Epoch” on the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the following 
other famous opera houses occurs: 


comparison with 





* . : Auditorium.— —Stage.— 

Theatres, oe Width. Height, Depth. Wiatn. 
New Opera, Paris............++ feet 7 133 
Her Majesty's, London. 60 65 44 88 
Covent Garden, London is 62 68 85 90 
Theatre Royal (rebuilt), Munich... 68 61 68 87 % 
New oe he 83 67 67 83 100 
Grand meee al, St. Petersburg 74 55 56 110 87 
Pe Oe ere 94 71 65 78 85 
San Carlo, Naples. .... sacasesene 72 82 71 113 
Metropolite an Opera House.......... 95 89 82 90 106 

~- 


E recently made mention of the fact that at the 
W eighth Berlin Philharmonic concert under 
Hans von Bulow’s direction the “ Allegretto” of the A 
major symphony so pleased the public that they in- 
sisted upon a repetition of the entire movement, 
which was graciously granted by the conductor. A 
correspondent, however, inquires whether Hans von 
amiability in this matter was not entirely 
and we answer zo, In Wasie- 


Bulow’s 
without precedent, 
lewski’s Beethoven biography, Vol. II. page 248, occurs 
the following paragraph: «At the two first perform- 
ances of the seventh symphony on December 8 and 
12, 1813, the allegretto had to be repeated on account 
of the enthusiastic applause and demand for a da capo 
on the part of the audience.” The same fact is re- 
ported by Schindler, on page 192 of his Beethoven 
biography, and Thayer in his Vol. IIL, page 260. The 
latter also quotes Louis Spohr, who at the time said: 
‘‘The new compositions by Beethoven please me im- 
mensely, especially the symphony; the wonderful 
second movement was demanded da capo (at both 
concerts) ; it made upon me a deep and lasting im- 
pression.” 

It will thus be seen that in Berlin on February 10, 
1890, after a lapse of seventy-seven years, was enacted 
during the composer's lifetime at 
Truly, history repeats 


what happened 

Vienna, on December 8, 1813. 

itself, 

PIECE of news is making the rounds of the press 
to the effect that the original score of Wagner's 

«“Tannhauser” has been discovered by Director 

Schrotter, of Zurich, in Switzerland, in the subcellar of 


found a tightly roped package, charred as to the ex- 
terior and completely drenched with water. When 
opening it he found a score, and, indeed, the only one 
that had been saved out of the theatre's entire library. 
Oncloser inspection Schrotter was astonished and de- 
lighted to see that it was the full score of “ Tann- 
hauser,” and in Wagner's own handwriting. Only a 
few leaves of the opening of the opera are missing, 
and only the edges of the score are injured by fire, 
while the notes themselves have remained entirely 
intact. The great master can never have dreamed 
what “magic fire charm” came so near destroying 
this treasure, which will henceforth remain a sacred 
relic in the archives of the Zurich theatre, of which 
Wagner once was the zealous conductor, and which 
soon is to be rebuilt. Whether or not, however, this 
is the genuine, original “Tannhauser” score, or 
whether it is not one of those “ autographed” scores 
which, of course, are facsimiles of Wagner's hand- 
writing, and which in Wagner’s early career were the 
only ones in use at the few opera houses at which his 
operas were then given, is one of the questions which 
we cannot here decide, but we incline to the latter 


hypothesis. 

ITH pleasurable pride we publish a communica- 
W tion from a well-known musician of this city on 
the subject of the editorial entitled «Wagner and 
Now,” which appeared in THE MUSICAL COURIER last 
week, It is as follows: 

Editors Musical Courier : 

Permit a musician who was acquainted with and had ex- 
perience in Weimar among the original Wagnerites, some 
forty years ago, to congratulate you upon the publication 
of the article in last Wednesday’s MusicaL Courier entitled 
‘*Wagner and Now.” It is especially to be commended 
because of the catholicity and breadth of spirit in which it 
is conceived and expressed, and will on this account un- 
doubtedly exercise a wide and beneficial influence for good. 
Doubtless musicians in general, and especially the handful 
of original Wagnerites who did pioneer work in the begin- 
ning, will agree to these conclusions. It was hard enough 
to make even the musical part of the German public accept 
Wagner at the time referred to, and later on they went over 
to the opposite extreme, which, although natural enough, 
was almost as bad. But your article seems to present the 
truth and gives Wagner the grand credit which rightfully 
belongs to him, without at the same time disparaging the 
greatness of other composers. Strength lies in the truth, 
and such articles are sure to have the best and most whole- 
W. M. 


some results. 


Orance, N. J., March 21, 1890. 


E reprint with pleasure the following paragraph 
from our esteemed transatlantic contemporary, 

the London “ Musical World.” It shows a remarkably 
clear insight into matters that are happening more 
than three thousand miles away from London; but 
then distance sometimes lends what is even more 
valuable than enchantment, viz., clear, unbiased and 
impartial judgment, to which in this case is added 
good, sound common sense : 
In the first chapter of the Book of Critics it is written: 
Criticism and commerce go not hand in hand. By which we take 
the author of that monumental tome to imply that a critic 
—musical or dramatic—should keep to his duties and med- 
dle not in matters of lucre. We are led to make this quo- 
tation from the philosopher by the quarrel which is just 
now raging in New York around Mr. Krehbiel and Mr. 
Schwab. Both, it may be said, are called critics; but the 
first 7s a critic. It is, of course, difficult to speak authori- 
tatively of facts which can only be seen through others’ 
eyes. But this is how the matter is alleged to stand. Mr. 
Schwab—so say apparently impartial journals in New 
York—accuses Mr. Krehbiel not only of incompetence, but 
of dishonesty, in that he consistently praises artists with 
whom he has business relations. On inquiry it appears 
that the charge is based on the fact that Anton Seidl, the 
famous pianist and conductor, sometimes provides the il- 
lustrations for Mr. Krehbiel’s musical lectures. Comment- 
ing on Mr. Schwab’s bitter attacks on his distinguished 
enemy, THE MusIcAL CouriEr proceeds to turn the tables 
on Mr. Schwab, whom it appears to convict of ‘breaches of 
critical honor far less hypothetical than those imputed to 
Mr. Krehbiel. 
We do not pretend, we repeat, to know exactly how the 
truth may be, although on the evidence attainable we can- 
not but believe in the unsmirched honor of Mr. Krehbiel. 











The Berlin Richard Wagner Society will pro- 
duce next fall, for the first time in the German capital, 
under Karl Klindworth’s direction, Hector Berlioz’s ‘* Dam- 











his lately burned down theatre. It is said that he 


nation de Faust.”’ 
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THE BALTIMORE ORATORIO SOCIETY. 


T was pointed out some time ago that certain con- 
ditions and elements in the city of Baltimore 
made it impossible for good music to prosper in that 
city ; that the existence of amateur orchestral organ- 
izations, whose sole object is to cultivate sociability 
and poor music, and the prevailing state of affairs at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, all conspired 
against musical progress in that city. The following 
article in the Baltimore “Sun” of March 21 conse- 
quently causes no surprise on our part: 
CRISIS IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE ORATORIO SOCIETY. 

The affairs cf the Oratorio Society are in a rather precarious condition, 
and unless Baltimore music lovers and the public generally show some de- 
sire to encourage the organization in a material way, it is likely that after 
this season the association will give up the ghost altogether and the city 
will know it no more. The facts in the case are simply these : For several 
seasons the people of Baltimore have given the association such meagre 
support that it was found necessary to call upon the members of the 
chorus to take upon themselves the burden of disposing of the majority of 
the tickets for the regular concerts. This they gladly agreed to do, but the 
remaining seats were not bought up in sufficient numbers to fill the house. 
In consequence of this the society, at the end of each season, found itself 
greatly in arrears as regards the expenses, and the money necessary to pay 
the debt was only raised by personal appeals from the president and 
directors, Mr. Otto Sutro, the president, and other gentlemen interested 
in the society have labored long and faithfully for its good, and have 
struggled to prevent its impending disbandment, with little encourage- 
ment from outsiders. Wearying of this continued battle against the in- 
difference of the public, they have concluded, after mature deliberation, to 
make one more effort to awaken the interest in the work, and if that fails 
to abandon the affair as hopeless. In pursuance of this plan, the directors 
are having circulars printed, which they will distribute in a few days, 
which will read in this way: ‘‘ The apathy of the public has forced the 
Oratorio Society into a crisis which threatens its disbandment. Baltimore 
cannot afford to lose an organization which for the last ten years has 
rendered incalculable service to the cause of music, and particularly 
church music, in our city. 

“A public meeting will be held at Oratorio Hall on Tuesday, April 1, at 8 
Pp. M., to determine what can be done to preserve its existence as a great 
musical educator in our midst, and you, as a lover of music, are earnestly 
requested to be present to aid us with your advice and counsel.” This 
will be signed by Otto Sutro, J.J. Chisolm and Frank F. Clark, special 
committee from the board of governors, The Oratorio chorus ranks with 
the best in the United States and is one of the few institutions which have 
made the city known in a musical way outsider. Two Baltimore composers 
will be represented at the second extra concert of the society on March 27. 
They are Miss Etta Dixon and Miss Arens, and both are members of the 
Oratorio chorus. Besides these two selections a number of bright 
choruses will be sung and the complete program will be a rare treat to 
music lovers of the city, presenting as it does soloists of exceptional merit 
and reputation. Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, one of the most popular 
pianists in the country, will perform, and Miss Marion Weed will be the 
vocalist. Miss Weed, it will be remembered, was the vocalist at the last 
Peabody concert, and was received with unbounded enthusiasm, being un- 
doubtedly one of the best concert singers that have appeared in Baltimore 


Another feature on the program will be the performance of 
by 


this winter. 
the superb quartet for four bassos from ‘* The Heavens Declare,” 
Saint-Satns, which created such enthusiasm at the complete production of 
the work last winter by the Oratorio Society. The same vocalists that ap- 
peared on that occasion will interpret the quartet at this concert. They 
are Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, Messrs. Harrv Smith, Byrne Harding and 
Charles Harding. With such a program as this the hall should be crowded 
to overflowing and the Baltimore public should give the effort of the society 
the support that it deserves. 

Mr. Sutro, the president of the society, aided by 
some other music loving Baltimoreans, has been sac- 
rificing years and money and comfort to prevent 
what we would designate as an impending calamity to 
the future of music in that city. This is the oppor- 
tunity for such persons in Baltimore as have any 
public spirit or a love for music to step forward and 
aid the continuation of one of the very best choral 
organizations in the United States. It would be a 
pity and shame to have the Baltimore Oratorio Society 


disbanded. 








THIS 1S BECOMING MONOTONOUS. 


HE “ World” is still making itself a laughing stock 
by its attacks on Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Seidl and 
other people. We called Mr. Jackson's attention to 
the fact that while he is not actually accused of being 
the author of the attacks in question, he nevertheless 
is laying himself open to the most serious imputa- 
tions. “Stop him, Mr. Jackson,” we have already 
had occasion to remark, but there has been no abate- 
ment of these silly onslaughts. Last week the fol- 
lowing communications appeared in the « World” of 
the 19th, which we reprint in full, as we think the 
matter should be considered in detail : 


Jaundiced Criticism. 


A FEW POINTS ON THE HIGH PRIEST OF THE WAGNERIAN CULT. 





To the Editor of the World: 

To give details of Mr. Krehbiel’s use and misuse of the 
‘‘Tribune”’ let him look to the files of that paper and to 
his critical staff for testimony on the following points : 

1. Though Dr. Ritter’s four lectures were advertised in 
the ‘* Tribune’ and the usual announcements and seats for- 
warded, not one line of mention, before or afterward, was 


results, and did his best to silence other newspapers, but 
less successfully. 

2. The director of the New York College of Music en- 
gaged the “Times” ‘‘critic,”” who is just as unfit for the 
office as Mr. Krehbiel, to deliver two lectures on music and 
retained Mr. Walter Damrosch to deliver a third. To reward 
the ‘* Times man for long continued puffery, the 
‘‘Times”’? man’s homilies were reviewed at length. Of 
Mr. Damrosch’s lecture—the effort of a practical musician 
—not one word! Meanwhile the ‘‘Tribune’’ was full of 
Mr. Krehbiel’s lectures. 

3. What is Mr. Krehbiel’s opinion of the ‘‘ dignity ”’ of a 
critic who, when an artist announced to appear at one of the 
Arion concerts at the Metropolitan in November, was ill, 
rushed out of his seat into the lobbies and tried to hurry in 
the sick artist’s place, through his friendship with the con- 
ductor, a professional singer who boards with him? 

4. What is Mrs. Lehmann’s usual fee for a concert, and 
how much did she receive for ‘illustrating’’ one of Mr, 
Krehbiel’s lectures last season ? 

5. How many copies of Mr. Krehbiel’s scrap book of pro- 
grames are bought by the public, and how many by the 
dozen or score by professionals, to whom circulars are peri- 
odically sent by his ‘* publishers ?”’ INQUIRER. 

March 18, 1890. 


” 


Wilfal Misrepresentation. 
To the Editor of the World: 

Can you tell me why that self sufficient and arrogant 
musical reporter, upon whom you have recently turned 
your well manned guns, tells his readers this morning, in 
his report of ‘‘Siegfried,’’ that Alvary, the tenor, who made 
the brilliant success in the rdéle last year, ‘‘tried to manage 
the affairs of the Metropolitan?’’ I knew Alvary and I 
knew of his negotiations with the directors, and I have to 
characterize the statement unqualifiedly as an unmitigated 
falsehood. How long will the ‘‘Tribune”’ permit this individ- 
ual to write criticisms filled with venomous spite against 
the best Wagnerian singer New York ever had? Alvary 
wanted to have the ‘Siegfried,’’ in which he made his 
great success, placed in his contract for his principal opera. 
He did this to save himself from the annoyance of having 
his roles usurped by a prima donna for her husband—a 
prima donna, by the way, who has driven away every good 
singer we have had at the Metropolitan. Why have we 
had no good sopranosat the Metropolitan this year? Simply 
because this woman rules the roost. Is not this prima 
donna the woman who has so often sung at Krehbiel’s lec- 
tures? Was it not her husband who sang at Steinway Hall 
recently for him? Doesn’t Herr Seidl play the piano for 
him there? How can you expect a critic to tell the truth 
about artists against whom this woman works every means 
of opposition for the sake of getting her husband a first 
tenor’s place? METROPOLITAN. 

March 18. 

It is Mr. Krehbiel’s prerogative as music critic on the 
«“ Tribune” to attend any concert he wills. Neither he 
nor Mr. Henderson was at the last Nikisch concert, and 
yet we hear no complaints about these two gentlemen 
being bribed by Mr. Thomas or Mr. Seidl to stay away 
from Mr. Nikisch’s concert. Dr. Ritter’s lectures 
were not reported by Mr. Krehbiel for reasons best 
known to himself. Mrs. Lehmann’s fee for concert 
can be discovered by an application to her manager. 

We are not acquainted with the exact number of 
sales of Mr. Krehbiel’s review of the season. Suffice to 
say that the book always had a large sale, and right- 
fully too, and that his forthcoming volume will prob- 
ably meet with the largest sale yet. 

The truth of the matter is simply this: Mr. Kreh- 
biel is an incorruptible man, and his firm attitude 
against such mediocrities as Walter Damrosch is ex- 
tremely distasteful to the clique who are endeavoring 
to run the Metropolitan Opera House in their own 
interests. This clique is composed of Morris Reno, 
Walter Damrosch, and a little man known principally 
to fame in this city for his dogs and his extensive 
managerial ventures. We of course refer to the 
Rabbi Frederic A. Schwab. 

Mr. Krehbiel has never been amenable to certain 
propositions of these people, hence their venom, and 
our surprise is that the “ World” lends itself to such 
a scheme. 

Walter Damrosch, despite the continual boosting 
he gets through certain influences, has not convinced 
the New York musical world of his capabilities as a 
conductor or a musician. Mr. Krehbiel has refused 
to worship at the throne erected by Mr. Damrosch’s 
admirers, hence these attacks. 

We stigmatize the whole affair as an outrage, and 
are safe in assuming that Mr. Krehbiel has in conse- 





ever made of them. Mr. Krehbiel further employed his 
influence with the ‘‘Times”’ ‘critic’? with equally good 


quence of them a firmer position than ever in the 
musical community of this city. 


THE END OF THE SEASON OF OPERA IN 
GERMAN. 

HE season of German opera, which began at the 
T Metropolitan Opera House November 27 last 
year, came to a successful close last Saturday after- 
noon. The first and last performances were Wag- 
ner’s “Flying Dutchman” and “Siegfried” respec- 
tively. Never has there been such a triumphant 
vindication of Wagner's popularity as this season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Frorn tables com- 
piled by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel we are able to give to 
our readers a very thorough comprehension of the 
facts and figures in the case. The works performed, 
the order of their production, the dates on which 
they were first brought forward and the number of 





performances which each received may be learned 
from the following table : 
Date First Times 
Composer. Opera. Production. Given 
Wagner........ “Flying Dutchman”. November 27 .5 
Goldmark. **Queen of Sheba” November 29 5 
Mozart .“* Don Giovanni”’ .December 4 2 
Verdi... “Il Trovatore”’ o coe oN OC. . css Ss 
Verdi.... ..“* Un Ballo in Maschera "’....... December 11 4 
Rossini.... “William Tell”...... December 13 2 
Halevy........ “La Juive”’... December 20 2 
Wed eicres PRM wasecadedabessee January 1 5 
Cornelius.. ... ** Barber of Bagdad"’............ January 3 5 
Ee . January 10 5 
iniveeses od tht Joie ce ceku de pe inebibes January 15 8 
ee “ Tristan und Isolde” .. January 22 5 
Nessler ........ * Trumpeter ”’ : .January 31 4 
Wagner.... “ Gétterdimmerung "’ February 7 5 
Wagner........ “* Die Walkiire”’.... .. February 12. .3 
Wagner ee Pore .. February 21... 3 
a) February 26. 1 
Wagner ...“* Meistersinger "’ March 7 3 
Wagner b ET chines bencddesdes March 17 2 
The relative popularity of the various works per- 
formed Mr. Krehbiel gives in this table, as follows : 
Total Average Total At- Average. 
Orgras. Receipts. Receipts. tendance. Attendance. 
* Siegfried " . $8,089.50 4,044.25 5,979 2,990 
“ Don Giovanni” 7,613.00 3,906.50 5,869 2,935 
** Meistersinger ” ...- 11,109.00 3,703.00 8,369 2.7 
“ Tristan und Isolde”’.... 17,676.75 3,535.35 13,526 7 
“ Lohengrin”’........ . 16,348.35 3,269.65 13,744 7 
“ Rheingold”’.... ‘ 9,552.50 3,184.17 7 RA 
“ Barber of Bagdad "’. 15,912.25 3,182.45 12,401 
** Tannhiuser ”’. eeeeee 15,84.% 3,168.95 13,044 
“ Flying Dutchman”’..... 15,844.25 3,168.85 12,74 
“* Gétterddmmerung "’.... 15,740.75 3,148.15 2,722 
** Queen of Sheba ’’. . 14,949.00 2,989.80 
“William Tell’’. 5,841.50 2,920.75 
Ts ac owas 8,607.75 2,869.25 
“ Die Walkiire’’... 8,527.45 2,842.48 
“Ria” ...- 2,835.50 2,835.50 
“ Trompeter "* . 11,064.75 2,766.19 
**1] Trovatore”™ . 7,495.00 2,487.33 
“*Un Ballo in Maschera”’. 7,833.25 1,958.31 
“La Juive”’ 3,759.50 1,879.75 
Totals... . $204,644.70 = $3,054.39 =: 169,537 





This table shows that the public patronage of the 
opera amounted to $204,644.70. To this sum must 
be added about $200,000 contributed by the stock- 
holders under the assessment of $3,000 per box. Mr. 
Stanton’s expenses are not yet known, but it is easy 
to predict that the deficit will not be very great. To 
set all talk of the anti-Wagnerians at rest Mr. Krehbiel 
has compiled another table, which is more interesting 
perhaps than the other two: 





—_—_——_— Seasons 
1886-7. 1887-8. 1888-9. 1889-90. 
Total representations. 61 64 68 67 
Wagnerian representat'ns 31 36 35 37 
Non-Wagnerian represen- 
tations........ ae m 30 28 33 30 
Total receipts. .......0.... $202,751.00 $185,258.50 $209,581.00 $204,644.70 
Average receipts... .. 3,323.78 2,894.66 3,141.63 3,054.39 
Wagnerian receipts. 111,049.50 116,449.75 115,784.50 = 121,568.70 
Non-Wagnerian receipts.. 91,701.50 68,808.75 93,796.50 83,076.00 
Wagnerian average...... 3,582.21 3,234.72 3,308.13 
Non-Wagnerian average.. 3,056.71 2,457.45 2,842.32 
Difference in average in 
favor of Wagner........ 525.50 727.27 565,81 516.45 


It goes without saying that we will have German 
opera next season, as the stockholders are more than 
satisfied with Mr. Stanton’s brilliant management. 
To Mr. Anton Seidl also must due acknowledgment 
be made for his unflagging zeal and high artistic ideals 
pursued, despite the petty intrigues and jealousies 
with which he is surrounded. 

He has worked against odds of all sorts, but emerges 
at the end of the season, as usual, triumphant, and 
with the satisfaction of knowing that in no little 
degree has he been responsible for the musical suc- 
cess of this season of German opera. 








Constantin Sternberg has been engaged to play 
during the Ohio Saengerfest (August 23, 24, 25). He is to 
play Schumann’s A minor concerto with orchestra. The 
Saengerfest will be held at Canton, and a special hall is 








being built. Two thousand singers are expected. 
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AND SCHRODER CONCERTIZING.—The two 
great violoncellists of Leipsic, Messrs. Klengel and Schroder, 
have lately been absent from their posts on short concert 
tournées. The former scored success in the larger cities of 
Switzerland, and the latter was heard to advantage at Mann- 
heim, Frankfort, Hamburg and Antwerp. 

LUCCA IN VIENNA,—Pauline Lucca has returned to 
Vienna after a most successful tournée through Germany, 
which she undertook in conjunction with the Scandinavian 
baritone Philip Forsten. Her ‘principal successess were 
scored at Dusseldorf, Carlsruhe, Freiburg, Wurzburg, Stutt- 
gart, Nurnberg, &c. 

BULOW IN BERLIN.—Hans von Bulow was not only 
the conductor but also the soloist of the tenth and last con- 
cert of the present season of the Berlin Philharmonic So- 
He performed Beethoven’s E flat concerto and four 
‘* Ricordanza,”’ ** Au lac de Wallen- 
stedt,”’ the ‘* Polonaise’? in E major and the ‘ Valse Im- 
The program contained furthermore Berlioz’s 
”” over- 


KLENGE! 


ciety. 
pieces by Liszt, viz.: 


promptu.’”’ 
‘King Lear ’’ overture and Wagner’s ‘* Tannhauser 
ture, as well as the double concerto for violin and violon- 
cello by Brahms. 

COSIMA WAGNER IN WEIMAR.—Mrs. Cosima Wagner 
recently spent a few days at Weimar principally for the 
purpose of inspecting the newly established Liszt Museum, 
in which she will make several changes. While there she 
attended a good ** Lohengrin ’’ performance under the able 
and energetic direction of the young composer-conductor 


Richard Strauss, to whom she spoke in terms of the highest 


satisfaction. The singers were Misses Denis and Tibelti 
and Messrs. Zeller, Schwarz, Hennig and Weber. She also 
listened to a performance of ‘*La Dame Blanche ”’ under 


Dr. Lassen’s conductorship and with Mr. Giessen as excel- 


lent ‘* George sgrown.”’ 


Huntington's 
She has paid the 


\ COSTLY QUARREL.—Miss Agnes 
quarrel with Sedger has cost her $20,000. 

Carl Rosa Company $5,000 and has agreed not to play in 
England till from the 


United States. 


next December, after her return 


STRAUSS AND THE WALTZ.—A few weeks ago all the 
newspapers had an item regarding Johann Strauss and his 
projected reformation of the waltz by giving it a slower 
tempo. Strauss received so many letters of inquiry on this 


matter that he wrote to the Vienna ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse :”’ 


occurred to me, and never will occur to me, to 


tempo of the waltz to an andante commodo, or 


‘It never 
reduce the 
make it in the least bit slower. My two latest compositions, 


’ and ‘ Rathhausballtanze,’ are the most con- 


‘ Kaiserwalzer 
vincing proof of this assertion, as the tempo and character 
of the waltz are therein the same as they were forty years 
ago, only I have enlarged the introduction and the coda 
and have had occasion to remark to friends that these two 
parts were perhaps capable of further musical development, 
which may have given rise to the fable regarding the con- 
versation waltz and the andante commodo.”’ 
MATERNA IN PARIS.,—We learn from 
Amalia Materna made an immense success at the Lamoureux 
of the 3d inst. The hall, despite the fact of raised 


was completely sold out, and greatest enthusiasm 


Paris that 


concert 
prices, 
Materna sang only in German, and first gave 
great song ‘ Die Allmacht,”’ 
Then she was heard in the final scene 


pre vailed 
Schubert’s after which she was 
four times recalled. 


f Wagner’s ‘* Die Gotterdammerung,’’ which created a per 
fect furore of applause 
Two TAMAGNOS,—‘“ Tamagno,” says a corre- 


who sings with Patti for a princely salary and 


rH! 
pondent, 
receives the plaudits of thousands, has a brother who sings 
in the chorus for the large sum of $17 per week. It is said 
that the brothers do not travel together nor have any asso- 
ciation except on the stage.”’ 

Can Tuts BE TRUE ?—The New York “ Herald” in 
its Monday issue contained a highly sensational account of 
the reported disappearance of Camille Saint-Saéns, the fa- 
mous French composer. The article in question smelt a 
trifle sus 

A SINGER's ANNIVERSARY.—Mr. Schutky, of the Court 
House at Stuttgart, on the 28th ult. celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his début as an operatic singer, which 
at Linz, on February 29, 1840, in the part of 


picious 


Opera 
was made 
** Belisario.”’ 

HILLER A MANAGER.—Paul Hiller, the only son of 
the late Ferdinand Hiller, has given up the unprofitable 
task of trying to sing tenor without having a voice or musi 
jualifications and has accepted the post of manager of 


henberg (Saxony) Theatre on a three years’ contract. 


cal « 
the Rei 
GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTS.—The Queen of 
epted the dedication of Dr. Bridge’s new 
which 


VICTORIA 
England has ac« 
oratorio, **The Repentance of Nineveh,’’ 
produced at the Worcester (England) Festival in September 


will be 


next. 


MONEY FOR MAUREL.—The French baritone Victor 


Maurel is reported to have been engaged for four months 





at the opera house of Buenos Ayres—for the enormous fee 
of 500,000 frs. But perhaps this is allowing for the 
depreciated currency of the country, in which case about 
two-fifths of the sum named will be a fair approximation to 
the actual value. 


PATTI's WINTER GARDEN.—Truly it is a good and 
joyful thing to be a prima donna—or, at any rate, to be a 
Patti. Here is the fair Adelina (for the word is almost ap- 
propriate now), not content with the already historic glories 
of her Welsh castle, commanding builders, as Solomon his 
spirit slaves, to build her a lordly winter garden, a stately 
pleasure dome. We cannot remember any more poetic ex- 
tracts, so must needs descend to the vernacular, and say 
that the winter garden is to be 104 feet long and 70 feet 
wide, and that it will be surmounted by adome 45 feet 
high. The work is being done by Messrs. Sam Deardi & 
Co., of Harlowe, Essex ; and when it is finished will add not 
a little to the attractions of Craig-y-nos.—London ‘ Musical 
World.” 


MARIE ROZE NEVER MRS. CARL Rosa.—The follow- 
ing amusing letter from Col. Henry Mapleson, husband of 
the well-known prima donna, Marie Roze, apropos to the 
naif inquiry made by a corresp ondent of the London 
‘‘Figaro’’ explains itself : 

CHATEAUNEUF-SUR-LorrE (Loiret), March 9, 1890. 

DEAR CHERUBINO—In last week’s ‘‘ Figaro ’’ a correspond- 
ent asks youif the late Carl Rosa was a brother of Mrs. 
Marie Roze. It will surprise many that such an erroneous 
impression could exist, but during the time that Mrs. Marie 
Roze was under the direction of Mr. Carl Rosa, their rela- 
tionship was very much mixed by the public. It was a 
most common occurrence for Mrs. Roze to be mistaken for 
and addressed as Carl Rosa’s wife, while he was frequently 
addressed as her husband ; and what was still more to the 
point, he, on more than one occasion, received Mrs. Roze’s 
milliner’s bills. 

In Birmingham one night Mr. Rosa and I were in the 
smoking room of the Queen’s Hotel, when a gentleman at 
the other end of the room, unacquainted with either of us, 
spoke about the opera which he had much enjoyed that 
evening, and went on to explain with an air of authority 
that Mrs. Roze, on being divorced from her first husband, 
Carl Rosa, married me, and that Rosa and she now never 
conversed excepting on business. Not knowing what fur- 
ther disclosures were in store for us, Carl Rosa and I beat 
a speedy retreat, hastily followed by the waiter, who 
thought we had intentionally forgotten to pay for our 
drinks. As you very clearly explained, there exists no re- 
lationship whatever, yet it is surprising that the public 
should commonly believe otherwise. Marie Roze was the 
maiden name of my wife’s mother, and my wife adopted it 
as a stage name in order to avoid confusion with her cousin, 
the late Marie Ponsin, of the Comédie Frangaise. 

Faithfully yours, HENRY MAPLESON. 


MINNIE HAvuK’s MOVEsS.—Minnie Hauk, after fulfilling 
an engagement in Nice, has gone to the Hague, where, at 
the Royal Theatre, she was to open an opera season last 
Saturday as ‘‘ Mignon.’’ She will next be off to Germany, 
and at Leipsic and Frankfort will sing for the first time in 
‘*Les Dragons de Villars.”’ 

THE ARABELLA GODDARD FUND CONCERT.—The 
London papers of March 12 state that the Arabella Goddard 
Fund Concert of March 11, at St. James’ Hall, was a great 
success, both artistically and financially, the net proceeds 
being estimated at over £1,000 ($5,000). 

The concert was under the immediate patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and there were about a dozen mem- 
bers of the royal family present on the occasion. 

A grand array of talent assisted at the concert. Among 
them Miss Janotha, the celebrated pianist; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel, Antoinette Sterling, Miss Liza Lehmann, Mrs. 
Redeker-Sémon, Mrs. Patey, Dr. Joachim and Mr. Piatti, 
also the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh one of the violinists ; Mr. Geo. Mount, 
conductor. 

The principal piece of the evening, however, was Beet- 
hoven’s triple concerto for piano, violin and violoncello, 
performed by Miss Janotha (on a Steinway concert grand, 
specially sent from New York), Dr. Joachim and Mr. Piatti. 
The greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 








——The twelfth and last but one of the Thomas 
Popular Concerts took place at the Lenox Lyceum last 


Sunday evening. The following program was given : 


Doeatense; “Ts Cosme DA” oa sn 5 ions civdscccevcdchcvdevéaceen Berlioz 

VERREIORE, «44 +000. t “Rustic Wedding”’........ ......«Goldmark 

Dance.... sntemune 

Comearte Bie. 6, TP aiiel, CTD. 6.5.5 ds vc deksceescceccsscscoascdal Rubinstein 
Miss Friend. 

Ng eT Liszt 
Aste, * 2," Bectle Gn Mere” ....ccccccvcsssse Per te lL 
(Flutes obligato—Messrs. Oesterle and Rietzel.) 

Miss De Vere. 

“Loin du Bal”’ . ' on 
Giedite. A os ctvealaen dhkta? binceeb seed peweunwear Gillet 
String Orchestra. 

‘“* Funeral March of a Royal Marionet”’.. ...............0000e00e5 Gounod 
Perle de Brésil, ‘‘ Thou Brilliant Bird”’...................- Félicien David 


(Flute obligato— Mr. Oesterle.) 
Miss De Vere. 


Waltz, “ Blue Danube” Johann Strauss 


Mr. William I, Richardson, the well-known 
basso, has been engaged in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth-ave. and Twelfth-st., Mr. Sumner Salter organist. 








HOME NEWS. 








The Courtney Club gave a successful concert 
March 18 at 80 Fifth-ave. 

Maud Powell will play at the American con- 
cert this week at Washington and also at Baltimore. 

The second subscription concert of Carl Fiqué 
took place last night in Brooklyn at the Hall of Union for 
Christian Work. 

Dr. Von Bulow arrived last Sunday morning on 
the Saale, and announces his recitals at the Broadway 
Theatre for April 1, 2, 3 and May 1. 

Edwin Klahre will give his third piano recital 
at Steinway Hall next Saturday evening. The program 
will be devoted entirely to Liszt’s compositions. 

——The American College of Musicians has issued in 
pamphlet form the examination papers used at the examina- 
tion for associateship and fellowship in New York, June 28, 
29; July 1 and 2, 1889. 

Patti so pleased the Bostonians that, as an Athe- 
nian critic says, ‘‘the dropping of a clothes pin could have 
been heard all over the hall when she was singing.’’ There 
is a simple elegance and force about this illustration worthy 
of a Boston pen. 

«The Grand Duchess” has entered the second 
month of its run atthe Casino. The receipts for the first four 
weeks were over $41,000, an excess of $2,800 over the record 
of any former production in this house. Mr. Rudolph Aron- 
son has re-engaged Lillian Russell for another two years ; 
her salary is to be the largest ever paid to a comic opera 
artist. 























By way of variety, we are to have opera in still 
another language lateron. A regular spring season of Eng- 
lish grand opera will be given at the Grand Opera House, 
beginning Monday, May 26, by what is to be hereafter 
known as the Grand Opera House Opera Company. The 
operas to be sung are Flotow’s ‘Martha,’’ Gounod’s 
‘¢Faust,’’ Bizet’s ‘*Carmen,’’ Balfe’s ‘* Bohemian Girl,’’ 
Verdi’s ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana,’’ and Balfe’s 
spectacular opera ‘‘ The Enchantress.”’ 

The program at last Wednesday's concert of 
the Detroit Conservatory of Music presented a number 
of compositions by prominent American composers, chief 
among which was the first movement of E. A. MacDowell’s 
piano concerto, op. 15, which received a brilliant and effec 
tive rendering at the hands of Miss Kate H. Jacobs and Miss 
Margaret W. Wiley. Miss Julia H. Williams and Mr. F. L. 
Abel played the ‘‘Secret and Musette”’ (M. S.), by Wilson 
G. Smith, in excellent taste. Other attractive numbers were : 
‘‘Prelude and Fugue,”’ in D major, book 1, well tempered 
clavichord for piano, by Bach, Mr. Fordyce Hunter, Wyan- 
dotte ; song, ‘I Will Give You Rest,’’ by Pinsuti, Mrs. N. 
K. Standart; ‘‘Ranz des Vaches Suisse,’’ op. 75, No. 3, for 
piano, by Raff, Miss Ellen M. Fowler; ‘+ Novellette,’’ op. 22, 
No. 1, for piano, by X. Scharwenka, Miss Charlotte E. Hat- 
field, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

——tThe season of opera in German at the Metro- 
politan Opera House closed in a blaze of glory last Saturday 
afternoon, the week having seen four more and most suc- 
About Monday’s ‘Sieg 





cessful Wagner performances. 
fried ’’ representation we wrote at length in last week’s is- 
sue. On Wednesday night, ‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ’’ was 
given for the last time, and on Friday night a ‘* Meistersin- 
ger ’’ repetition drew an immense house. The cast was the 
same as heretofore, with the exception that Fischer at last 
got a chance to show that he is vastly inferior, vocally as 
well as histrionically, to that ideal ‘* Hans Sachs,’’ Theodore 
Reichmann. At the final matinée on Saturday, ‘‘ Siegfried ”’ 
had its second and last representation for the present sea- 
son. The house was sold out to the very last seat and the 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Vogl, Lilli Lehmann and 
even Gorski were many times recalled after each act, and 
even after the final drop of the curtain. The same honor 
was most deservedly bestowed upon Anton Seidl, our great 


conductor. Calls for Mr. Stanton were loud at the end of 
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the performance, but that most modest of managers de- 
clined to appear and address the public, who were loudly 
' 


clamoring for a speech. Au revoir, then, till next season ! 


——Theodore Thomas and his orchestra have been 
engaged to give a series of concerts, lasting one week, at 
the Harlem Opera House. They will succeed the German 
Opera Company and open next Monday. 

A recent communication from Leipsic states 
that Freddy, the son of Henry Halm, of Philadelphia (the 
latter, it will be remembered, was John F. Rhode’s teacher), 
has met with decided success in Leipsic, playing a Spohr 
concerto in a manner that showed great talent. 

The fifth chamber music concert of the Faelten 
Music School took place last Saturday evening at the con- 
cert hall of the Academy of Music in Baltimore. The 
Kneisel Quartet assisted, and Schumann’s piano quartet 
and Schumann’s string quintet were played. Mr. Franz 
Kneisel played Bach’s chaconne in D minor. 

——Mr. Floersheim’s scherzo is a clever piece, re- 
mindful of Schumann, not alone in form (it has two trios), 
but in harmonization. The scherzo theme itself is piquant, 
but after a single hearing we are inclined to think the effect 
of the final bars might be made clearer by a change in in- 
strumentation.—Boston ‘‘ Evening Traveller.” 

The second private musical took place at the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, Union-sq., 
on Saturday. The following talent participated: Misses 
Wendell, soprano, and Mawsar, piano ; Gaston Blay, violin ; 
Louis Blumenberg, ’cello; Chas. F. Northrop, flute; Frank 
Taft and F. F. Northrop, organ, and Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, 
piano. 

——This evening a concert of American composi- 
tions will be given under the direction of Frank Van der 
Stucken in Washington. The composers represented on the 
program will be Arthur Foote, Arthur Bird, Mr. Van der 
Stucken, J. K. Paine, G. W. Chadwick, Dudley Buck, Henry 
Holden Huss, Frederic Grant Gleason, Arthur Whiting, Mar- 
garet R. Lang, Wilson G. Smith and W. W. Gilchrist. 

——Lilli Lehmann, Sophie Wiesner, Sophie Traub- 
mann, Paul Kalisch, Theodore Reichmann, Conrad Behrens, 
Julius Perotti and other members of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company will at Hammerstein’s Opera 
House, in 125th-st., during the coming week. On Tuesday 
and Thursday ‘‘ Norma”’ will be given, on Wednesday and 
Saturday ‘‘Die Hugenotten,’’ on Friday ‘* Der Trouba- 
Walter Damrosch will conduct. 


appear 


dour.”’ 

——The sixth concert of the Symphony Society will 
take place next Saturday evening, prefaced by the usual 
rehearsal on Friday afternoon, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The program will consist of Beethoven’s fourth 
symphony and fifth piano concerto ; Von Bulow’s ballad for 
orchestra after Uhland’s ‘““The Minstrel’s Curse,” 
and Liszt’s E flat piano concerto. The soloist Dr. 
Hans von Bulow, who will thus make his reappearance here 


poem, 
will be 


on Friday afternoon. 

——On April 8, at Chickering Hall, the Gounod 
Choral Society will perform two new cantatas written for 
the society by Martin Roeder, professor of singing at the 
Royal College of Music in Dublin. The solo parts will be in 
the hands of Miss Lizzie Webb Cary, Mrs. Le Clair Mulligan, 
W. H. Rieger and Frederick Hilliard, baritone. The can- 
tatas are settings of poems by Shelley and are entitled 
‘Hymn of Apollo”? and ** Hymn of Pan.’’ William E. Mul- 


ligan is conductor of the society. 


A concert was given last Saturday night at the 
Lenox Lyceum for the benefit of the memorial arch at 
Considering the weather a good house 
was present. The Thomas Orchestra played two move- 
ments from the ‘*‘Eroica’’ symphony, the variations from 
Goldmark’s ‘* Rustic Wedding’”’ and Liszt’s rhapsody No. 
12. Two movements from Mendelssohn’s violin concerto 
were played by Miss Maud Powell, and Emil Fischer sang 
‘‘Wotan’s’”’ ‘‘Farewell,’’ from the ‘‘Walkure.’’ Conrad 
Ansorge gave a finished and poetical performance of the 
Schubert-Liszt ‘‘Wanderer’’ fantasy, and a Miss Maria 
Pettgiana sang an aria from ‘“Puritani.’? Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau have offered the services of the entire Patti 
Opera Company for the benefit of the arch fund. 


Washington-sq. 


——The seventy-fifth anniversary of the formation 
of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society will begin on 
Easter Sunday, April 6, with a performance of ‘“ Elijah.”’ 
On Tuesday, April 8, ‘‘Saint John,’’ the cantata written by 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker espcially for the occasion, will be given ; 
and the program will also include the first and second parts 
of Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio.’’ The third concert will be 
given on Thursday, April 10, when Gounod’s ‘ Redemp- 
The festival will close on Sunday, 
This group of 


tion’? will be sung. 
April 13, with Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt.”’ 
concerts will have for the solo singers: Mrs. Lilli Lehmann, 
Misses Clementina de Vere, Emily Winant, Clara Poole, 
Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker and Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, and 
Messrs. Myron W. Whitney, William Ludwig, Edward Lloyd, 
Herbert O. Johnson and Dr. Geo. R. Clark. All these artists 
are well known in Boston except Mr. Lloyd, who is in Eng- 
land considered the first of oratorio tenor singers. His only 





appearance in this country was at the latest Cincinnati fes- 
tival, where he proved, beyond question, his right to the 
high position awarded him abroad. 


——The Schubert Club gives its third concert to- 


morrow evening at the Lenox Lyceum. 


Edward Lloyd, the English tenor, and Mr. N. 
Vert, the manager, arrived on the Etruria last Sunday. 


——In view of the fact that “Parsifal” is to be 
given next Monday by the Seidl Society, in Brooklyn, John 
P, Jackson’s excellent translation of the poem of Wagner’s 
Swan Song music drama comes quite appropriately to hand. 
It is published by Schuberth in this city and Dickens in 
London, and is very neatly gotten up as to typography and 
illustrations. 


——A grand testimonial concert was tendered to 
Miss Marie Groebl, the well-known young suprano, pre- 
vious to her departure to Europe, where she purposes study- 
ing. Miss Groebl was on this occasion assisted by Jeanne 
Franko, violinist ; Edward Schlaeemann, basso, and Conrad 
Ansorge, pianist, and the Arion Singing Society, of Brook- 
Mr. Thomas Claasen conductor. 


———BALTIMORE, March 22.—-The members 
friends of the Oratorio Society are much gratified by the 
offer of Andrew Carnegie to help the society, and hope the 
offer will stir up the wealthy people of Baltimore. Otto 
Sutro, president of the society, said this morning that at 
the end of the year there would be a deficit of $600; and 
that unless the amount could be raised the society would 
be disbanded. Continuing, Mr. Sutro said: ‘‘ The Oratorio 
Society can claim equal rank with any musical association 
in the country. The generous offer made by Mr. Carnegie, 
through Enoch Pratt, is deeply appreciated, but it would 
be more to the credit of Baltimore if the needed money 
could be raised here. There are some objections to the 
present oratorio building in North Howard-st., but the 
building itself should not be considered to the detriment of 


lyn. 


and 


the musical entertainment.”’ 

The Oratorio Society now has 400 members. Mr. Sutro 
has been its president since its organization ten years ago. 
A public meeting will be held April 1 to see what can be 
done for the society. 


——wWhen the advance notices appeared from time 
to time concerning the Abbey-Grau combination, first from 
Chicago, then from Mexico, an ordinary mortal might have 
been led to suppose that there were only two artists in it 
worthy of mention—Patti and Tamagno. Occasionally 
Albani, who, by the way, has a private press agent all 
to herself, managed to let us know that she was singing 
‘‘ Desdemona,’’ and now and again the name of Nordica 
But as to any other tenor but 


peeped around the corner. 
It was, 


Tamagno the manager was as silent as a grave. 
therefore, a revelation to the subscribers, and a pleasant 
one, when Ravelli took the house by storm with his magnifi- 
cent rendering of ‘*Salve di Mora.’’ The opera of ‘* Faust”’ 
was not going well, but Ravelli put things straight, and 
subsequently in ‘* Martha’’ obtained as much appreciation 
and applause for his ‘‘ M’Appari’”’ as did Mrs. Patti. 

Ravelli is just as great a tenor in his line of business as is 
Tamagno in his. His voice is full of feeling and he 
thoroughly satisfieseverybody. If the management, in care- 
fully avoiding all mention of Ravelli, selected him for the 
dark horse, it played its cards well. If, on the contrary, it 
was meant as a slight to the merits of the artist, it may ac- 
cept asa general rebuke the appreciation that followed each 
appearance of Mr. Ravelli.—San Francisco ‘‘ Evening Post,”’ 
Saturday, February 22, 1890. 


ANTED—Additional Professors of Music for the 
Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 

We have decided to enlarge our faculty during the com- 
ing scholastic year, and we solicit the correspondence of 
artists who have made an American or a European reputa- 
tion, and who can furnish high references as to character 
At present we have ten professors 

Louts LoMBARD, Director. 


and ability to teach. 
and 260 students. 








——tThe society which last year bought the house 
at Bonn in which Beethoven was born, and which is now en- 
gaged in putting the house into decent condition, restoring, 
so far as practicable, the state of affairs at the time of the 
great composer’s birth, hopes to celebrate the conclusion of 
its labors in May by the opening of a sort of Beethoven Ex- 
hibition, the first of the kind which has ever been held in 
honor of amusician. For this purpose the owners of manu- 
scripts and memorials of all kinds all over the world have 
been invited to lend the treasures in their possessions for a 
short time. Should these requests be acceded to, as there 
is every reason to believe they will be, the world will have 
such an opportunity of making itself acquainted with all the 
details of the composer’s mode of life and creative produc- 
tion as has never been vouchsafed before and in all likeli- 
hood can never be given again. It is also proposed during 
the time of the exhibition to give a series of concerts of 
chamber music, for which it is said that Joachim, Rubin- 
stein, Clara Schumann, Eugen d’Albert and other dis- 
tinguished musicians have promised their assistance. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
HE fourth and last concert of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra drew an even larger and more 
demonstrative audience to Steinway Hall on Tuesday night 
than any of its three predecessors had done, and this de- 
spite the fact that no soloistic attraction was offered on this 


occasion. 

The program was a well chosen and interesting one, 
consisting of Schumann’s first symphony, the one in 
B flat, and Beethoven’s fifth symphony, the immortal C 
minor, between which was sandwiched in Volkmann’s som- 
bre and almost too darkly colored and ‘‘ bloodthirsty ’’ over- 
ture to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard III.’’ It is a work so full 
of arelentless, nay heathenish gloom that it loses some 
of the intended effectiveness through lack of contrast, of 
which certainly there is no want in the drama which this 
overture is to preface and in a certain sense to portray. 
Even the breaking in of the well-known tune of ‘The 
Campbells are Coming’’ in the episode, evidently intended 
to depict Bosworth Field, is too short breathed to relieve 
the monotony of sombreness that pervades the entre work. 
It was played in the most finished and careful manner pos- 
sible under Mr. Nikisch’s concise and imaginative guidance. 
The same in fact may be said about the two symphonies, 
which, barring an unfortunate break in the first trumpet 
for the very opening note of the Schumann symphony, were 
technically played faultlessly. The Schuman scherzo was 
taken at asomewhat too slow tempo, but nothing more beau- 
tiful than the performance of the slow movement of the 
Beethoven symphony could well be imagined, and the last 
movement was played with great spirit, and yet with much 


breadth and dignity of style. 








M.T.N.A. 


N June last, J. H. Hahn, vice-president of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, believed that it 
was about time that 
toward asserting its position as a city of advanced and pro- 


Detroit should make a decisive move 
gressive musical ideas, taste and culture, and that the very 
best way to make that assertion was to secure for Detroit the 
annual convention of the above named association. Before 
assuming, however, the responsibility of inviting the asso- 
ciation to hold its meeting at Detroit, Mr. Hahn, on the 26th 
of June—one week before the holding of the national conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, when the location of the next convention 
was to be decided—mailed to a number of leading citizens a 
circular briefly outlining the aims and purposes of the asso- 
ciation, and directing attention to the magnitude of the 
affair, and with a view to testing the public pulse as to 
whether Detroit wanted the national convention or not. 

It was late in the season, many families had already taken 
their departure for the summer, and comprehending from 
personal observation and experience that printed circulars, 
as a rule, quickly find the waste basket, but little in the 
way of responses to-the circular was expected. A dozen or 
two would have been entirely satisfying and sufficient to 
warrant going ahead with the enterprise. Much to his sur- 
prise and gratification over ninety answers were received, 
with pledges aggregating over $1,200, Hugh McMillan and 
W. R. Farrand contributing $50 each. 

With the matter so emphatically passed upon at home, it 
was next prosecuted the the 
National Association at the Philadelphia meeting, and after 
an animated and vigorous discussion Detroit was unani- 


before vice-presidents of 


mously recommended to the association as the place for 
holding the convention of 1890. This action was ratified at 
the general business meeting, with cordial assurances of 
hearty co-operation on all sides. 

Returning to Detroit, Mr. Hahn, assisted by A. A. Stanley 
and F. H. Pease of the executive committee, began a thor- 
ough canvass of the musical profession of Detroit and Michi- 
gan to inaugurate a campaign which should maintain and 
increase the already enviable reputation of Detroit as a 
place for the holding of national conventions. That cam- 
paign has been followed out until to-day nearly two hundred 
Detroit music teachers are enrolled on the active member 
ship list, with nearly as many more from the chief cities in 
the State. Best of all, the utmost harmony and unanimity 
of sentiment exists among the members of the profession 
to make the coming event the largest, most representative 
and most successful meeting in the history of the associa- 
tion, not excepting, even, the great gathering at Chicago in 
1888, when 1,649 members were in attendance. 

Another successful feature of the campaign, already con- 
summated, is that the great State musical associations of 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, which usually hold their annual 
meetings and festivals the week previous to the commence- 
ment of the annual association, have officially resolved to 
adjourn this year in honor of and as a compliment to the 
national event. This, of itself, is a practical and emphatic 
demonstration of neighborly as well as national interest in 
the affair, while the musical, artistic, literary and social 
features, already engaged and assured, are convincing evi 
dences of the exceptional importance and value of the con- 





vention. 
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Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 

forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 

the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Yrominent among them are 

D> ny Buck, 

ALwes R. Parsons, 
Director of Pianoforte 
Department, 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY, 

Sitas G, Prart, 








Pao.o Giorza, 
Currorp A. Scumipt, 
Cuas, Roserts, Js., 
L. A. Russet, 
Erecxa Urtassi, 


Ayplicants without musical talent not accepted. 
6 Send for Circular. 
ii, W. GREENE, General Manager, 
Cc, B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, Catalogues 
mailed free on application, 

ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 
CARL HILD, 


Solo Viglinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements, Address care of Tue 
Musicat Couriar, a5 EB. 14th Street. 


HELEN AMES 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 


Mr. 


Mrs 


W orsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH. 
Lessons in Voice Culture, Concert and Operatic 
Singing. Apply from 2 to 3 Pv. M., 26 West Forty- 


third Street 


CHARLES PALM, 





= ux harks Place, New York. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


A. FARINI’S 


Musican Srupio= Vocatr, No. 52 Lexington Avenue. 
ialty; Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P.M, 
JAS. G. HUNEKER, 


Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
methods taught. Address, care of this office. 


Mrs. W. SHERWOOD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros Hast 8ad st., New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York’ 








Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEeacuer, 
; PZ 219 East rgth Street, New York 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address ay Union Square, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application, 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


BANNER, 
Open for Engagements. 
a25 East 8:st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLonceLLo Virtueso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address e12 East 14th Street. 
PEET 
PIANO AND Tueory. 
Specialty made of the modern simplified and con- 


as used in Berlin and Vienna. 
345 Fifth Avenue, 





Catalogue mailed 


MICHAEL 


Violinist. 





THEODORE 


d4ensed technique 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 





DRIPTER & WINKELMANN, 
*PIANOS,< — 


BRAUNSHOWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands, 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP. 













(Jashburn 


Guitars, 
Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


—" By all the leading artists as the 


best in the “world. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments. 


If you have not received our new cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


FACTORY: 21! to217 SOUTH CANAL ST. 
"a State § Monroe Sts, 
CHICACO. 











NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON 
Music Publishers and Importers. 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Masses, Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Trios, 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 
Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 


Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 


PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
CRED MUSIC WITH LATIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


As soon as practicable after the close of the season we purpose pub- 
lishing the Afth volume of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ** Review of 
the New York Musical Season.” 
method and typographical style with the *‘ 
seasons, which were received with many expressions of favor by the 
It will contain a record of all the musical occurrences 
in New York City between September, 1889, and May, 1890, worthy of 


SAC 


press and public. 


mention on the score of artistic significance, 
a final chapter reviewing the doings in opera 


positions, operatic casts, 


house and concert room, essays on important musical questions, and a 
copious index to all the compositions performed in the course of 


the season. 


In the Appendix, following the plan of the last Review, Mr. Krehbiel 
will print a list of the choral works performed in the principal cities of 


the United States and Canada. 


The price of the book will be $1.50 to subscribers (who will be 
privileged to obtain the preceding volumes at the same price). 


Subscribers to the earlier volumes of the series are reminded that subscrip- 
tions must be renewed each year if they wish to receive the book. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


The book will be uniform in 
Reviews” of the last four 


discussions of new com- 





BRAUMULLER 





A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Eleventh Ave. and Thirty-Fifth St. 





NEW YToRE. 








FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, on 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE AKTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 











TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, to $25 pe r term, 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat an 2 lectric 
Light, $s to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


EDWIN KLAHRE’S 
Third Piano Recital. 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Saturday Evening, March 29. 








175th Edition Now Ready. 
A book of over aco pages, giv- 


LISZT PROGRAM. 
ing more information of value 


to advertisers than any other 
publication ever issued. It 
gives the name of every news- 
paper published, having a 

the 


circulation rating in 

American Newspaper Directory of more than 25,000 
copies each issue, with the cost per line for advertising 
in them. A 1st of the best papers of local circulation, 
in every city and town of more than s,coo population, 
with prices by the inch for one month. Special lists of 
daily, country, village and class papers. Bargain offers 
of value to small advertisers or those wishing to experi- 
ment judiciously with a small amount of money. Shows 
conclusiv ely “‘how to get the most service for the 
money,”’ etc., etc. Sent post paid to any address for 30 
cents. Address Geo. P. Koweit & Co., Publishers and 
General Advertising Agents, 10 Spruce Street, New 
York C ity. 











ALWAYS CLEAN. 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE. 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC. 
NO LOST MUSIC. 


FLORENCE CABINET CO. 


628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


PIANO AND Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 
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Beethoven and Coethe. 
By J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


N the supplement to the new edition of his 
‘*Neue Beethoveniana’’ Dr. Theodor Frimmel recap. 
itulates the little hitherto known respecting the relation- 
* ship of the great musician to the great poet, and gives, be- 
sides, fresh’and valuable material. Her Royal Highness the 
Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar allowed him to take copies 
of two autograph letters in the Goethe Museum at Weimar. 
They are from Beethoven to Goethe, and bear the dates of 
1811 and 1823 respectively. In 1810- Bettina Brentano, 
Goethe’s friend, wrote to the poet about meeting Beethoven 
at Karlsbad. 

Goethe replied almost immediately, and Bettina at once 
wrote off to Beethoven, telling him whom he was likely to 
Beethoven’s admiration for the works of Goethe 
Already in 1790 he had commenced com- 


meet. 
was very great. 
posing music to his poetry, and in the very year about 
which we are speaking he had set the famous lines begin- 
ning, ‘*Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt’’ no less than four 
times. His first letter to Goethe, dated Vienna, April 12, 
1811, is as follows : 

‘© Your EXCELLENCY—A friend of mine, a great admirer 
of yours (as also I), is leaving here suddenly, so that I have 
but a moment to avail myself of this urgent opportunity of 
thanking you for the long time I have known you (for since 
my childhood I have known you)—that is but little for so 
Bettina Brentano has assured me that you will re- 
But how could I 


much. 
ceive me in a kind, nay, friendly way. 
think of such a reception, as I am only in a position to ap- 
proach you with the greatest reverence and with an inex- 
pressible deep feeling (of gratitude) for your noble crea- 
tions. You will soon receive the ‘Egmont’ music from 
Leipsic through Breitkopf and Hertel, that noble ‘Egmont’ 
which, through you, I conceived, felt and gave in tones 
with the same warmth with which I read it. I much wish 
to know your opinion of it ; even blame will be beneficial 
to me and to my art, and will be as acceptable as the 
Your Excellency’s great admirer, 
‘*‘LuDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN.” 


strongest praise. 


at Karlsbad, but at Toplitz in 1812. Of 
wrote among other things to Zelter: 


Thetwo met, not 
Beethoven Goethe 
‘*His talent astounded me. He is, unfortunately, quite an 
intractable character.’’ Of Goethe Beethoven in laconic 
style wrote: ‘Goethe likes the air of courts more than be- 
comes a poet.” 

The second letter, dated Vienna, February 8, 1823, runs 
thus : 

“Your EXxceLLency—Still, as in my boyish days, living 
in your ever young and immortal works, and always mind- 
ful of the happy hours which I spent near you, the occasion 
arises for me, on my side, to recall myself to your memory. 
I hope you will have received the dedication to Your Excel- 
lency of the ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ set to 
music by me. They both seem to me well fitted by reason 
of their contrast for interpretation by the instrumentality 
How glad should I be to know whether I have 
Also your ad- 


of music. 
suitably combined my harmony with yours! 
vice—which I might regard as the truth—would be ex- 
tremely acceptable to me ; for I love truth above all things, 
and with me it never shall be said veritas odium parit. 

“It is possible that shortly several of your unequaled 
poems may appear, among them ‘Restless Love,’ set to 
music by me. How highly should I value a general obser- 
vation upon the composition or setting to music of your 
poems! And now a request to Your Excellency. I have 
written a grand mass which I shall not publish for the mo- 
ment, as it is intended to be sent to the most distinguished 
courts. The subscription is only 50 ducats. With this in- 
tention I have addressed myself to the Embassy of the 
Grand Duchy of Weimar, which has accepted my appeal to 
the Grand Duke, and has promised to convey it to him. 
The mass can also be performed as an oratorio, and who 
knows ?—nowadays societies for the relief of the poor, &c., 
may be glad to make use of it. My request is this, that 
Your Excellency may direct the Grand Duke’s attention to 
it in order that he may become a subscriber. 

‘¢ The Grand Ducal Embassy has informed me that it 
would be advantageous if His Serene Highness were influ- 
enced in its favor beforehand. I have written very much, 
and have gained well nigh nothing by my writing. And 
now I am no longer alone. For more than six years I have 
been father to a son of my dead brother, a promising boy 
in his sixteenth year, devoted to the sciences and already 
quite at home in the rich mines of Greek literature. But in 
these lands this sort of thing is very expensive, and with 
boys who are studying it is not only the present but the 
future that must be thought of; and while hitherto my 
thoughts have been wholly occupied with art, my view 
must now extend itself to the everyday affairs of life. My 
income is very uncertain. My affliction has not permitted 
me for many years to make art journeys, and especially to 
grasp at all that leads to profit. 

‘‘Should complete health be again restored to me I might 
still fairly look forward to better things. But Your Excel- 
lency must not think that it is on account of this applica- 
tion that I have dedicated to you the ‘Calm Sea and Pros- 


perous Voyage.’ This was already done in May, 1822, and 
the desire to make known the mass in this manner was not 
then thought of; in fact, it was only thought of a few 
weeks ago. The respect, love and esteem which I already 
had for the immortal Goethe from my boyhood have al- 
ways remained with me. But there is that which cannot 
be expressed in words, particularly from such a bungler as 
Iam, whose only thought has been to make himself master 
of tones; but a natural impulse impels me to say so much 
to you, for I live in your writings. 

‘«T know that you will not fail to intercede for an artist 
who is only too conscious how remote are his chances of 
making a livelihood and whose necessity compels him to 
make influence for the sake of others. Goodness is always 
patent to us, and I know that Your Excellency will not re- 
fuse my request. A few words from you will bring me hap- 
piness. With the deepest and mos. unbounded esteem, 

‘* Your Excellency’s ever faithful BEETHOVEN.”’ 

The mass spoken of was, of course, the great mass in D, 
which occupied Beethoven’s attention from 1816 to 1822. 
‘‘The stammering of Beethoven,” Dr. Frimmel in 
commenting upon this remarkable letter, ‘‘ must have made 
It appears 


Says 


a peculiar impression on the eloquent Goethe. 
almost certain that he never answered. But the reason of 
his silence is not perfectly clear.’’ Dr. Frimmel considers 
these two letters as among the most interesting and im- 
portant of those which we possess in Beethoven’s hand- 
writing.—London ‘ Musical World.”’ 


Verdi’s “ Otello.” 





By FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


ROBABLY no opera produced in modern 
times has aroused as great curiosity on the part of 
the public as did Verdi’s ‘Otello.’”? The 
long been acknowledged as the first of living writers of 
Since the production of ‘‘Aida’’ in 1871 


composer had 
Italian opera. 
(written for the theatre at Cairo by commission from the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who paid the composer the sum of 80,000 
frs. for his score) Verdi had to all appearances ceased to be 
a producer of Italian opera. A period of something more 
than a dozen years had elapsed, broken occasionally by 
rumors of resumed activity, concerning which nothing was 
positively known, when it at last became certain that the 
composer was at work upon ‘ Otello,’’ the libretto of which 
was from the pen of Arrigo Boito, the composer of ‘ Mefis- 
tofele.’”’ Especially was the interest in the new opera due 
to the well-known fact that in ‘“‘ Aida,”’ produced so long 
before, Verdi had shown a truly remarkable change in the 
essentials of his style, and curiosity to learn if there had 
been a still further advance in the same direction, as was 
surmised from the meagre indications which from time to 


In ‘* Aida ”’ 


time reached the public. it was impossible to 
recognize the hand of the composer of ‘‘Il Trovatore’’ and 
the earlier works, so that, in view of Verdi’s advanced age 
and the path which had been indicated 4s entered upon in 
the earlier work, the musical world was naturally deeply 
interested in learning whether he had continued to work 
upon the same lines there laid down, or had seen fit to 
The title 

quattro 


return in some measure to his former manner. 
bestowed upon ‘Otello 
atti’’—went far toward strengthening the surmise that the 


**’«* Dramma lirico in 
opera would prove to be a genuine dramatic instead of a 
purely lyric work. 

The excitement which attended the first representation, 
the secrecy which had attended the rehearsals and the 
enormous sums paid for boxes and sittings for the first 
night are matters of history. The initial performance took 
place at the theatre of La Scala, in Milan, early in 1887, 
and was attended by a brilliant audience, probably unsur- 
The outcome of the 
That the 
opera was an entire novelty to the public may be under- 
stood from the fact that the Queen of Italy even, who had 
applied for permission to attend the rehearsals, had been 


passed in the history of that house. 
representation was a success of the first order. 


denied that privilege by the composer, which caused her to 
say: ‘*Mr. Verdi, you write beautiful music, but you are 
an old bear.’’ Since the first production ‘‘Otello’’ has 
been heard in various European opera houses, and always 
with the same results, being acknowledged as Verdi’s great- 
est work. Part of the credit for this achievement—and not 
a small part, either—is due to the librettist Boito, who ar- 
ranged and composed the libretto from Shakespeare’s play 
and adapted it to that form of musical treatment which it 
received at the hands of Verdi. 

Unlike the original play the opera opens with the scene 
at the seaport at Cyprus. The stage shows the port, with 
the ocean in the backgroungl lashed into fury by a storm. 
The ship bearing ‘‘Otello”’ is seen laboring in the midst of 
the tempest, which is acc@mpanied in the conventional 
manner by chromatic scale in the strings (though the de- 
sign of the figures is not entirely conventional) and sup- 
ported upon harmonic successions of diminished percuttis. 
The harmonic substructure, however, is less musical than 
would probably have been designed for such a scene by a 


composer of any other nationality than the Italian. 





‘Otello ” upon landing is warmly received by the people, 


and takes up his abode in the castle. ‘‘ Otello’s”’ followers 


participate in a revel, during which wine flows freely and 
‘‘Iago’’ manages to provoke a quarrel between ‘Cassio ”’ 
and ** Roderigo.’’ ‘‘Otello”’ appears and rebukes the mal- 
contents, particularly ‘‘Cassio.’’ He is followed by his 
bride, who hears the reproof administered to 


The whole party then retires, save the Moor and ‘ Desde- 


**Cassio.”’ 


mona,’”’ who have a charming love scene, one of the most 
beautiful passages in the opera, and which brings the act 
to a close. 

In the secgnd act occurs one of ‘‘Iago’s”’ great scenes. 
The setting represents a hall in the castle, divided from 
with 


the garden by a glass partition. ‘ Iago” **Cassio ”’ 
in the garden advises the latter to seek ‘* Desdemona’s”’ 


influence in his behalf with the offended chief, and after 


” departure upon this errand ‘‘Iago”’ sings his 


so-called ‘*Credo’”’ with 


nature, to which it gives voice in unmistakable accents, be- 


‘* Cassio’s 
in perfect consonance his evil 
ginning as it does with the words ‘I believe in God the 
Cruel, who in his image has fashioned me and whom in 
wrath I worship.’”?” Though not strictly in accord with the 
original drama, the scene fixes the nature and motives of 
‘‘Iago”’ firmly in the listener’s mind and places his person- 
ality before the audience in its true light. 

‘‘lago’”’ again meets ‘‘Cassio,’’? and, indicating ‘* Desde 
mona,’’ who has appeared accompanied by *“ Emilia,’’ urges 
him her ** Otello”’ 
‘‘lago”’ proceeds to awaken his jealousy of his lieutenant. 
‘* Otello’ 


handkerchief 


to seek at once. next enters, and 


seeks > and 


The 


Shakespearian 


After minor incidents ‘*‘ Desdemona’’ 
that 
episode is carried out as in the 
takes the next opportunity of adding fuel to the 
The 
a powerfully dramatic scene of considerable length 
of Italian 
The third act opens in a hall of the castle, and the 


Here 


urges “Cassio”? be forgiven. 


drama. 


““Tago”’ 
flame of the Moor’s anger and jealousy. act closes 
with 
and remarkable effectiveness for the work an 
writer. 
action is introduced by a short orchestral prelude. 
the dramatic development moves with rapidity. 

the Moor’s mind 


Under the manipulation of ‘‘lago”’ 


becomes convinced of his wife’s perfidy, and a subsequent 
conversation between ‘‘Cassio”’ and ‘‘lago,’’ overheard by 
the concealed Moor—‘‘lago”’ craftily managing the discus- 
sion in such a manner that the jealous husband only over- 
hears such portions of the conversation as are best calcu- 
lated, with the sight of the handkerchief in ‘‘Cassio’s’ 
hand, to prove his accusations—inflames his jealousy still 
further. In the of the 
‘*Otello,’’ after controlling his passion for a time, finally 


presence Venetian ambassadors 
gives way to his brutal rage and strikes ‘‘ Desdemona.”’ 
After an agonizing appeal for justice and mercy she is led 
away by ‘‘ Emilia’’ and *‘Ludovico.”’ ‘‘Otello,’’ left alone 
with ‘‘Iago,”’ gives free rein to his demoniac anger until at 
last he swoons and falls to the floor. Here one of the most 


brutal incidents of the opera occurs. ‘‘Iago’’ places his 
foot upon the inert body of his victim and, while the chorus 
’? virtue and valor, singing ‘* Long 


&c., he 


without praises ‘‘ Otello’s 
Live Otello! Glory to the Lion of Venice!”’ 

with accents of contempt and malignity, ‘‘Ecco il leone!”’ 
(Behold the lion). 


hand to this climax, which, however, is so brutal 


cries, 


The scene is worked up with a master 
in its 
nature that it is more likely to create a feeling of disgust 
than of admiration of the dramatic power with which it is 
set forth. 

The fourth and last act contains some of the most beau 
tiful music of the entire work. It is introduced by acharm 
ing orchestral prelude of a most pathetic nature, which 
fittingly prepares for the tragedy which is soon to follow, 
phrase of 


song beginning, ‘‘ The poor soul sat pining and 


the prelude being developed largely from a 
‘* Emilia’s ”’ 
lonely,’”? which occurs early in the act. The scene is in 
She enters, leaning upon 


who sings the song referred 


*¢ Desdemona’s’’ bedchamber. 


the arm of ‘‘ Emilia,’’ to, and 
seek in every way to console her mistress in her misery. 
After ‘‘Emilia”’ has retired ‘‘ Desdemona ’’ kneels in adora 
tion before an image of the Virgin and sings an ‘‘Ave 
Maria,’’ which, though simple in design and treatment,is 
It is 


its purpose, 


one of the most exquisite bits of music in the work. 
noble in conception and admirably suited to 
being partly pure melody and partly in the recitative or de- 
clamatory form. The.accompaniment is chiefly afforded by 
the strings, pianissimo, the whole affording a characteriza- 
tion of the scene which is of extreme beauty and truthful- 
ness. Upon the conclusion of her devotions ‘‘ Desdemona”’ 
lays herself upon the couch, and after a time ‘‘ Otello” en 
ters by means of a secret door. The orchestra paints his 
emotions, but comes to a dead stop when he advances to 
the couch to perpetrate the intended crime. 

In a moment it is again heard as he pauses a moment 
near the couch, gazing upon the face of his victim. Now it 
softly suggests fragments of the love duet in the first act, 
as if striving to awaken a feeling of pity in his bosom. 
Silently he stoops toward her and kisses her. 
and implores‘his pity, but in spite of her prayers the crime 
She lies motionless as if dead, but after the 


She awakes 


is committed. 
entrance of ‘‘ Emilia ’’ returns to consciousness sufficiently 
to avow her At this point ‘‘Ilago”’ enters in 


company with ‘Cassio,”” ‘* Ludovico” and ‘* Montano,”’ as 


innocence. 





if to rejoice in the ruin his hand has wrought by that of an- 
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’’ villainy is exposed, ‘‘ Desdemona’s”’ 
innocence and ‘Otello,’ after passionately 


kissing the corpse of his unfortunate bride, stabs himself 


other. But ‘*Iago’s 


manifested, 


and dies by her side. 

The music 1s powerfully dramatic in its nature, as is 
necessitated by the nature of the scene, and the treatment 
1s a whole renders it by far the strongest of 
In the matter of out- 


of the opera ; 
those belonging to the Italian school. 
ward form it shows important variations from any and all of 
its predecessors of that school, for, among other things, in- 
stead of being divided into single numbers after the old 
manner, it is mostly continuous, and only such portions are 
treated in lyric form as the nature of the subject and text 
seemed absolutely to demand. In ‘* Aida’’ the influence of 
Wagner is evident, even to the introduction of reminiscen- 


Lohengrin,’’ and while in ‘+ Otello ”’ 


ces of that composer’s ‘ 
Verdi expressly denies having patterned after the ‘*music 
as introduced by that master, the influence of the 
The 
chief difference is such as would naturally arise between the 
** music 


he ” 
arama 


great German composer is plainly to be recognized. 


and Italian idea of what constitutes a 


which form as he understands it Verdi has cer- 


German 


drama ”’ 
tainly sought to produce. In the main Verdi has used simi- 
means for the production of the dramatic impression, 


h, of course, his instrumentation differs in a marked 


lar 
thong 


degree from that of Wagner, being far less rich and mas- 


and the opera bears throughout the stamp of the 


sive, 


Italian mind. 





Italian Opera. 
“« L’empereur est mort, vive le roi!”’ 
E use the slight alteration of the character- 
istically French motto advisedly in speaking of the 
change from opera in German to Italian opera, which, presto, 


At the same 


took place 


it the Metropolitan Opera House. 
place where on Saturday afternoon the plaudits and en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of thousands of listeners to Wag- 
ner’s ‘*Siegfried’’ had resounded, on Monday evening the 
adherents and admirers of the Italian school gave vent to 
their pleasure in enjoying Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello.” 

And after 
the public at large ; 
initial performance is indeed but a compromise between the 


all the change was not so remarkable a one for 
for first of all the work chosen for the 


modern Italian and modern German schools, and a pretty 
close following in the wake of the latter at that; and sec- 
ondly, to a goodly portion of the opera going public it must 
be pretty nearly the same thing whether they don’t under- 
stand the libretto in German or whether they don’t under 
stand it in Italian. 

What they came for, however, and they got it, was a vast 





deal of good singing ; and that the Italians in that art are 
superior to any other nation on the face of the earth no- 
body with good musical ears and common sense can deny. 
And thus it was that Verdi’s latest and prebably last work 
—which, moreover, is almost a novelty here, it having been 
rather shabbily produced only by the late Campanini troupe 
at the Academy of Music a few times—drew quite a good 
sized and quite enthusiastic audience to the Metropolitan 
on Monday night. It was not quite as large or quite as rep- 
resentative an audience as we have been used to see during 
the German season, but it did not lack in the number of 
old habitués, and even of the usual perennial and never 
lacking deadheads, whom we were wont to notice during 
the Mapleson régime. 

This old guard were, as they always are on Italian opera 
nights, on hand, but they were taught a lesson this time 
which they will not soon forget. They had come to pay for 
their free tickets with liberal applause on each and all occa- 
sions as they used to do in the good old times. The paying 
public meanwhile had learned, however, not to interrupt 
the music and dramatic action at ill timed moments, and 
they sat down upon the deadheads when they tried to ap- 
plaud at the wrong moment and forced them to restrain 
their ardor until after the fall of the curtain. This was en- 
tirely correct and right, for Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello’ 
a music drama in the Wagnerian sense, and if the Nestor of 
modern Italians did not quite reach the elevated plane of 
the greatest of modern composers, his effort ought to be 
respected by his own followers at least, and ought not to 
be interrupted at inopportune moments. 

To speak at length about the work is not necessary, as it 
has been done several times before in this journal, and as 


’ strives to be 


moreover we present to our readers an admirable essay 
on the subject in another column, from the pen of our 
esteemed contributor Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason, the mu- 
sical editor of the Chicago ‘* Tribune.”’ 

As regards the performance, it was one that deserved a 
great deal of recognition, for, despite a few flaws in stage 
management, an occasional slip in the ensemble and a 
not over efficient orchestra, the work was worthily repre- 
sented under the veteran Arditi’s experienced and ever 
watchful baton. 

Of the cast, it goes without saying, Tamagno, in the title 
role, awakened the chief interest. He came to us heralded 
as the greatest of living tenors, and indeed he has a right 
to the claim on account of his magnificent ‘/enore robusto 
The highest notes flow effortless from his throat, 
powerful, the 


voice. 
the enunciation is wonderfully clear and 
pronunciation admirable, and histrionically he is so im- 
mense that one readily forgives some slight changes in 
Verdi’s recitatives and an occasional tendency to somewhat 





over realistic interpretation. His stage appearance, more- 
over, is striking and handsome to a degree. 

Mrs. Albani, the ‘*‘ Desdemona,’’ was highly artistic in 
every respect, and she ‘again demonstrated most forcibly 
that a singer even in the stages of decadence can do won. 
derful things with her voice if she has only a well trained 
vocal organ. Her head register is as sweet and pure as 
that of a fresh and young voice, and it is principally with 
the aid of it that she produces her best and most pleasing 
effects. 

Mr. Del Puente’s ‘‘ ago ’’ was worthy of his two principal 
fellow artists. All nuances in this clever and intriguing 
character he represented most vividly, and he showed ex- 
cellent qualities both as a vocalist and an actor. 

Perugini’s ‘‘Cassio’? was the only unsatisfactory per- 
sonage of the evening. His voice is too small for the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and his entire behavior is that 
of what the Berliners would call a ‘‘ Fatzke.”’ 

The minor réles were satisfactorily taken by Mrs. Synner- 
berg (‘‘Emilia’’), and Messrs. Bieletto (‘* Roderigo ”’), 
Castelmary (‘* Lodovico’’), and De Vaschetti (‘‘ Montano’’). 

The chorus did on the whole very good work, and showed 
better training than our German opera chorus. They sang 
especially well ‘‘Dove guardi splendono raggi,’” in the 
second act. 

The stage setting was for the greatest part purloined 
from the German opera, ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad’? and 
‘¢Tannhauser’”’ (Wartburg) being particularly prominent. 

To-night Rossini’s ‘‘Semiramide”’ will be sung, with 
Patti in the title rdle, Mrs. Fabbri as ‘* Arsace,’’ and Vicini 
as ‘‘Idren.’? On Thursday evening Tamagno and Albani 
will appear in ‘Il Trovatore,’’ and on Friday evening Patti 
At the matinée 


will sing ‘“* Amina ”’ in * La Sonnambula.”’ 


Tamagno and Albani will appear again. 








Saint-Saens, the composer 
He was absent from the first 


—PARIS, March 23. 
has suddenly disappeared. 
night representation of ‘*Ascanio,’’ but that was supposed . 
to have been in consequence of his unwillingness to witness 
a possible failure of the piece. He, however, has not been 
seen since, and it is surmised that he is confined by foul 
play. 

Inquiries are being actively pursued by the police, insti- 
gated by the composer’s cousin, Rosalie Jaenson, who 
claims to be his next of kin. She says that his reason is 
failing, and that he is confined by rapacious friends who are 
anxious to obtain a fortune of 4,000,000 frs. the proceeds 
of a legacy from his aunt. 

Rheinthaler’s « Kathchen Heil- 


bronn,”’ is to be produced for the first time at the Berlin 


opera, von 


Royal Opera House this week. 
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HARRY D. PEASE, president of the Pease 
‘iano Company, is spending some time in Flor- 
ida. The Pease Piano Company are doing a great 
ist now, although it is somewhat dull along the 
are in constant demand. 


line Pease pianos 


Hie me branch at Bangor, Me., of the Emerson 
T Piano Company, of Boston, will be in the Dolan 
Block, in that and Mr. C. C. Guilford, now with 
Wheelden Company, of that city, will have 


city, 

charge as manager. He is a first-class man for the 

- 

W H. JEWETT has retired from the piano manu- 
» facturing firm in Leominster, Mass., bearing 


une, and W. P. Jewett, N. G. Jewett and F. J. 


WW ry will continue the business under the style 
of Jewett & Co. Mr. Jewett will remain in the em- 

oO e tirm, 

-_ 

ITH the proposed eight hours working day and 
W an increased price of certain imported parts of 
pianos, and with a prospective advance in actions and 

kout of European actions, we should like to know 


itis to become of the American piano manufac- 
turers unless they make some effort to raise the duty 
on Eure pe ih planos 


and the plant, which is fitted up with splendid machin- 
ery and other facilities for organ making, will have the 
advantage of excellent technical and business man- 
agement, backed by ample capital. 





HE new piano and organ house of S. B. Smith & 
Co., at Jackson, Mich., was opened last week 
with great éclat and with all the appearances and 
forebodings of future success. Mr. Smith is a gentle- 
man, a piano and an organ man, and as reliable as they 
ever make them, and he sells the A. B. Chase piano 
as a leader, and that, of course, settles it. He is 
bound to succeed. 
-_ 

HERE is a petition in circulation among the piano 
T manufacturers, in which the advance in the rate 
of duties on foreign actions is opposed unless an ad- 
vance is also made in the duty on pianos. A number 
of firms have signed the petition, which is nothing 
less than a measure of self protection. Protection 
signifies protection all around, if we understand the 
meaning of the term. 

HE Everett Piano Company, of Boston, will ex- 
$j tend their present piano factory, corner Albany 
and Wareham streets, by the addition of a structure 
corresponding in size and appearance with the pres- 
ent massive building. The building will be 150x50 in 
ground plan, and will be finished July 1, 1890, the 
work having begun last Friday. When completed 
there will be, all in all, 3 acres of floor room in the 
Everett Piano Company’s factory. 


|  Sae 

R. PETER DUFFY, the president of the Schubert 
M Piano Company, is meeting with great success 
as his own traveling man. In his recent trips to all 
parts of the country he has met with cordial recep- 
tions in every place, and he claims that he has gained 
many advantages by coming into personal contact 
with his agents. He has made several large contracts, 
and the factory is running full time, while preparations 
are being made for an addition to be built during the 
summer. 

- 

NE of the factories over the Harlem which is run- 
Q ning full time and expects to do so all summer 
is that of Messrs. Newby & Evans. The surprising 
success met with by this comparatively young but 
pushing firm is well deserved, because they have put 
an excellent article on the market at a fair price, have 
advertised it well and extensively, and have run their 
business on such a thoroughly good system that all 
who deal with them have become personal friends of 
the Newby & Evans piano. 
= 


VERY agent visiting New York should drop in at 
E the Fifth-ave. warerooms of the New England 
Piano Company, whether they represent the New 
England piano or not, just to see the improvements 
that have been introduced into these instruments. 
The various styles of uprights and the small grands 
exhibited there will surprise anyone who has not re- 
cently seen the work of the New England Company. 
Every part of the piano has been raised in grade, from 








- kK] to be a reed organ factory far off in the 
West, at Leeds, the manufacturing suburb of 


Yankton, S. Dak., Mr, J 


P. Wagoner, of that city, hav- | 
has 


ing oimned hands with 


W ayne 


Brooks French, who was for- | 


merly with the Fort Company. Wagoner & 


French 1s to be the firm name of the new house, and 


factory building is to be erected. 


the varnish to the action, and now the namewill be 
found cast into every plate. 
seeds 
HE latest specimens of uprights made by Messrs. 
T Behr Brothers & Co. are splendid examples of 
piano making and show that an experienced and ex- 





R. WM. B. TREMAINE, of the AZolian Organ and 
M Music Company, 
ong time past with the negotiations that terminated 
recently, through which the Beethoven Organ Com- 
was transformed into the Needham Organ Com- | 
Mr. Charles H. Parsons will be the 


who has been identified for a 


pany 

tells us that 
leading spirit of the new concern and intends to push 
Mr. Charles | 


he business with his accustomed energy. 


P, Needham has become interested in the company, | 





pert mind is guiding the factory system in which they 
are produced. The tone is rich, bell-like, and at the 
same time penetrating, while the touch is delightful 
and responsive to the slightest effort. The Chicago 
agency of the firm has taken a new partner, and the 
firm is now Busse, Harlow & Co., succeeding the firm 
name of Geo. F. Busse. Mr. Harlow, who has asso- 
ciated himself with Mr. Busse, is well known in Chi- 
cago as a musician and a man of means and the new 
firm will push the Behr pianos with unusual energy. 





Two carloads of Behr uprights will be shipped to the 


Chicago house to-day. 


F all the active men in the New York piano busi- 
0 ness, probably Mr. Frank Conover is one of the 
most active, because he not only carries on the com- 
mercial part of the large and increasing business of 
the Conover Brothers Company, but he gives much of 
his time and attention to the technical part of the 
business. The affairs of the company were never in 
a more prosperous condition, while the musical stand- 
ing of the piano, already a commanding one, is con- 
stantly making itself more strongly felt wherever the 
instrument is introduced among capable musicians. 


week visited, among other points, Lebanon, 
Pa., where the Miller Organ Company are doing a thriv- 
ing business with Decker Brothers pianos and other 
The Miller Organ Company 


thoroughgoing business 


M* WM. F. DECKER, of Decker Brothers, last 


lines of instruments. 
consists of excellent 
men who, in addition to their organ trade, have de- 
veloped a large piano trade. 

Mr. Decker also paid a visit to York to see the 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company, who are selling 
Decker pianos to the best citizens of that wealthy and 
thickly populated section of Pennsylvania, 


and 


PAPER like this should be open.to a full and free 

discussion of every question within its realm, 
and should not be controlled by any man, firm or 
clique who can dictate what its course should be 
under given circumstances. It is then only a safe- 
guard for the trade it represents, if it is broad enough 
to give every man a hearing, and if it can refuse to 
entertain any business propositions made upon the 
condition of gagging its utterances or suppressing 
the publication of legitimate communications. Such 
a newspaper is a genuine benefit to the trade, and 
that the trade appreciates it is shown from the large 
increase of our business since January 1. We are 
simply working day and night, without the prospect of 
any immediate relief from duties. 

MONG the amusing incidents of the present 
A action tariff discussion one was presented when 
last week Mr. Otto Wessell called upon and held a 
long conversation with the gentleman who has writ- 
ten the three interesting letters to THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER over the nom de plume « Piano Manutacturer.” 
Mr. Wessell has been going about trying to convince 
people that the letters in question originated in this 
office, and he even assured their author that he was 
perfectly sure that they emanated from the pen of a 
member of THE MusIcAL CourRIER staff. The gen- 
tleman who did write them managed to keep a 
straight face and listened patiently to Mr. Wessell’s 
impassioned appeal for the protection of American 
industries in general and the Wessell action in par- 
ticular. He found, as so many others have found, 
that it is useless to argue the question with him, be- 
cause he is so firmly convinced of the correctness of 
his own position that he will listen to no opposition. 
So after turning the conversation into a pleasant 
social chat—and Mr, Wessell is a delightful social 
conversationalist—the “ Piano Manufacturer” got his 
innings in the third letter, which will be found in an- 


other column. 





MUSICAL COURIER PLATFORM. 


pee Pah all 
I. 

No advance in the rate of duties on foreign 
actions unless a similar advance is made in the 
rate of duty on foreign pianos, 

Tl. 

No combination of action 
trade papers to give undue advantages to action 
Equality in all branches of the music 


makers and music 


makers. 
trade, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Aanafacturers 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
omwe™ NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 


TERLING © 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

| cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
| that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, ee A 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 
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22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY SEALED SHOULD EXAMINE ounen PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE VOGALION ORGAN. 
‘THE STHRILIN G CO. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 


| The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


PAUL G. | MEHLIN & SONS, TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! . BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


URERS OF 
estaba te iW FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
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GRAND ano UPRIGHT ALTA SON ce RIS Cr, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
Of the very Highest Grade. eceeetneniinaaaied ga ncintnmnigg, emmpmeimmmmammcmaia tis 
Containing the following Patented Improvements DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 


‘yl rE Pikes tae eet oe New Burdett Organ List. 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP.. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


464, 63. Wi, 1 West Wh Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


psgit J. & 6. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 











BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
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OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


TONE & DURABILITY 410 Fifth Avenue, corner {6th Street, New York. NOW ae USE. 
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ACTIONS. 


Mr. Wessell's Attitude. 
NOT A TARIFF QUESTION. 


HE most prominent subject of discussion in trade 
circles during the past two weeks has been the 
ction question and the disclosures that appeared in 


in relation to the efforts that 


Pure MUSICAL COURIER 
id been made to advance the duty on the foreign 
lade p ino action 
Up to this date THE MUSICAL COURIER has not com- 
T ipon the subject editorially, although we pro- 
o so to-day. 
ie question as it appears before the trade to-day 
t one of free trade versus protection, nor is there 
ciple of political economy involved. As far 
piano trade is concerned its members are not 
ereste n any such a view of the case. To thema 
far more vital point presents itself than a mere ad- 
rate of duty on some foreign actions, 
ere th Mr. Wessell, the renowned piano action 
head of the firm of Wessell, Nickel and 
( is been a matter of deeper moment than 
e of a fe per cent. in the rate of duty on 
We reiterate, therefore, that it is not a question of 
il how iwitating the trade, Before Mr. 
\\ ‘ t to Washington to display his eloquence 
the Committee of Ways and Means action import- 
ers were already paying 45 per cent. duty, and all he 
Ske for wasan uivance to 50 percent. It is true the 
ile says that the rate on actions is 25 per cent., 
‘ ite ruling of the United States Su- 
( ( originally published by us, the customs 
e been charging 15 per cent. on these 
f which Mr. Wessell was cognizant, having 
ntal I forcing the custom house 
Wi fore correct in stating that it is nota 
e tariff, and has never been so, with Mr. 
Wess ) m that particular feature of the case 
been of no comparative consequence, although it 
ed rather elaborately in the general scheme. 
Che er action manufacturers have been merely 
tools of Mr. Wessell, who intended and 
| and decided before taking any steps that 
idvertising benefit should accrue 
hould be accorded to him, and that 
ceeded beyond peradventure must now be 
ted by all the action houses, some of whom do 
t iierstand how they could so readily have 
Mr. Wessell in his plan to tighten 
! icle 
Mir, Wessell is not a stupid man, and he knew very 
eil that ! ! ons to Washington would, in course 
e been disclosed to the piano makers, and 
that anv advance the price of his actions would have 
He « not propose to make any 
even the near future, and he is 
lakes that statement. That was 
{ ) in the whole scheme that 
We ‘ ‘ 
The Play for Position, 
Anyone 10 has heard Mr. Wessell’s theories and ten- 
encies V realize that he is constantly aiming at the 
mon part of the trade and profession that 
on 10t the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action, 
ill it, but the Wess« ll action is the best 
le e globe, notwithstanding the fact that the 
ler pianos—the most superb examples in the 
olutio ino—played by the greatest living 
tists conta Wessell actions. Our readers will 
loubt be struck with the peculiarity of the situa- 
view of Mr. Wessell’s claims, for it is abso- 
t t that the pianos played upon by Rubinstein, 
ffy, Von Bulow, d’Albert, Essipoff, Sophie Menter, 


&c., contain no Wessell ac- 


Rosenthal, 

















tions ; this statement might also surprise the piano 
manufacturers. 

But Mr. Wessell brooks no argument, and insists 
upon it that his action is the best in the world, as he 
explained to the Ways and Means Committee with 
the models of Wessell actions he took to Washing- 
ton, and which were afterward, no doubt, seen by the 
dealers in Washington who sell pianos that have no 
Wessell actions. 

You see, we are gradually beginning to show you, 
gentlemen of the action and the piano trade, that Mr. 
Wessel's “‘ racket” was not a question of the tariff. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Wessell’s claim, however, 
other action makers have been forging to the front 
line and giving the piano makers splendid evidence 
that American industrial enterprise is not in any one 
field limited to but one institution. Strauch Broth- 
ers, with persistence, energy and intelligence, were 
soon recognized as entitled to high praise for their 
work, and Mr. Geo. Bothner and other action makers 
took and held important positions in the esteem of 
American piano manufacturers who refused to bow 
to the Wessell fetish. The constant reference to the 
other action firms irritated Mr. Wessell sometimes 
beyond endurance, for with him it meant total sub- 
mission to his claim to superiority, or hostility. He 
does not believe in compromising, either, by admitting 
that the Wessell action is a prominent one among the 
very best. Nothing of the kind. Aut Cesar, aut nullus, 
and we don’t deny that he is right—that is, if he gets 
there. 

Politics and Actions. 


The perfecting of Mr. Wessell’s scheme depended 
upon the success of the Republican party in the cam- 
paign of 1888, and with the election of a Republican 
House of Representatives Mr. Wessell saw his chances 
provided he could manage to secure the 
There was 


increasing 
co-operation of the other action makers. 
only one way, and that was to make the French ac- 
tion the scapegoat. Mr. Wessell at heart is not op- 
posed to the French action, for he frequently used it 
in arguments against Strauch Brothers and George 
Bothner. He played it against them; or when it 


menaced played one of the above 


a transaction, he 
firms against it. By means of the French action or 
any other imported action—for there are other im- 
ported actions sold to American piano manufacturers 
—Mr. Wessell frequently carried one of his fine d plo- 
matic points, and as he has the element of gratitude 
highly developed in his nature, never forgetting favors 
and kit 


malice against the Herrburger-Schwander action; but 


d acts done to him for years, he bears no 


he had to use it now and once and for all make it appa- 
rent that he was ¢Ae leading action maker in America ; 
that Ae was the representative of the action trade, 
their spokesman, their recognized leader, and that as 
a specimen of American action workmanship the 
Wessell—-not the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
used in the great Capitol building at Washington be- 


action was 


fore a committee of Congress. 

‘What good is the Republican party to me if I can- 
not it?” said Mr. Wessell, and we again admit 
that he may be perfectly right in asking that question. 

The political part of the “racket” was worked to 
perfection as it can only be worked in this town, and 
the wire pulling that was done, not only with Repub- 


use 


lican but also with 


made one of the most interesting chapters of this 


Democrat politicians, could be 


pleasant story. 

When everything was in readiness it became neces- 
sary to secure the co-operation of the other action 
makers, and thereupon Mr. Wessell made personal 
pilgrimages to most of the firms, offering, as a choice, 
to pay all the expenses of the “racket” Aimse/lf, an in- 
ducement which not one of the firms accepted, be it 
said in their honor. The argument he used with 
them was that the Herrburger-Schwander actions were 
interfering with the American action industry ; that 
such firms as Hazelton Brothers, Behning & Son, the 
Estey Piano Company and George Steck & Co, insisted 
upon using them, even going so far in their allegiance 
as to pay the additional price asked since the duty 
was taxed on a basis of 45 per cent. ad valorem ,; that 
50 per cent. should be the limit, and that the stuff 
should be kept out of the country for the protection 
of the poor American action manufacturer. 

The argument used by Mr. Wessell to the effect 
that he did this work from philanthropic motives to 
protect the maker of cheap actions gets to be ludicrous 
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when one reflects that the above named firms, who take 
a great per cent. of the Herrburger-Schwander actions 
sent here, are among the high grade manufacturers 
and use Strauch and the Wessell actions—not the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross—always the Wessell action, 
according to Wessell, and we don’t know but what he 
is right. 

He secured their co-operation, but through some 
blundering the petition carried to Washington by Mr. 
Wessell did not have on it the names of Strauch 
Brothers, Comstock, Cheney & Co., Roth & Engel- 
hardt and Sylvester Tower. Of course, Mr. Young, 
who makes actions in Williamsburgh with girls work- 
ing for $3 a week, gladly signed any petition to raise 
the duty so that he in return could raise the pay of 
these poor girls whose low wages nearly break his 
heart. 

Mr. Wessell went to Washington. He returned from 
Washington and is now in the very midst of his ad- 
vertising boom, which we will take leave to analyze, 


Names on Actions. 


The position attained by Mr. Wessell in the trade 
could never have become so formidable in its aspect 
nor brilliant in its future possibilities had he not suc- 
ceeded in having his firm name fastened by various 
devices upon every or nearly every action sent out 
from his factory. That was the corner stone of his 
present autocratic and, with many firms, dictatorial 
position. . 

As we stated before, Mr. Wessell is not a stupid 
man, and his judgment of men and measures is the 
result of much business intercourse, and a natural 
aptitude makes it pleasant to deal with him, With 
such mental force at his command he first succeeded 
in arguing his system into the minds of the piano 
manufacturers, and when he subsequently reached a 
commanding position he insisted that the name of 
his firm be branded into the action; and it can now be 
found in several places of each action. How he in- 
fluences opinion in the trade is told in another part of 
this paper in a vulgar, personal attack, which we de- 
precate very much indeed. The reason why we re- 
publish the articles on page 287 (see page ‘‘ How to 
Run a Trade Paper”) is due to the fact that it is to Mr. 
Wessell’s taste, and in his present hour of success 
everything should be done to pay tribute to his 
genius, 

His name is consequently thoroughly identified 
with every piano in which his action is used. The 
condition is such to-day that they are no longer the 
Jones pianos, but the Jones pianos with the Wessell 
action, the Thompson piano with the Wessell action, 
the Clark piano with the Wessell action. Should Mr. 
Wessell advance still farther, the order of things may 
be changed, and the dealer would ask for the Wessell 
action with the Jones piano, with the Thompson 
piano or with the Clark piano. 

Will this not result in the virtual enslavement of 
the piano manufacturers? Mr. Wessell has not yet 
reached the altitude of his ambition, and at times 
adopts the old method of pleading poverty, although 
this must now end, on account of his admission be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee to the effect 
that his firm’s and their private property makes them 
millionaires in capital and resources. 

Mr. Wessell meets every new applicant for his 
actions with the idea that the manufacturer needs his 
action for business reasons. The new applicant forces 
the issue. He gets the action and proclaims it over 
the length and breadth of the land. And Mr. Wessel! 
no longer cares what the grade of the piano is into 
which his action is placed. Why, the Kimball pianos 
have Wessell actions ! 

Nearly every movement anong the great houses 
that use his actions strengthens his position and he 
knows, as a matter of course, that they depend en- 
tirely upon his factory for a vital part of the piano. 
Suppose it were destroyed by fire to-night—the whole 
block, say, upon which it is built. Suppose—oh, it 
cannot ; there is an adjoining building! But Chicago 
was destroyed, Boston’s business section twice. It is 
absurd to argue on luck or on the immortality of the 
soul or on the fireproof qualities of any structure 
erected by man. 

A fire in the Wessell factory would disjoint, throw 
out of gear and embarrass nearly one-half of the 
trade, and the manufacturers using the Wessell action 
to-day could get no supplies from other action fac- 
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tories because these would be overrun by the largely 
increased orders of their own customers. 

This voluntary bondage has been created by the 
piano manufacturers themselves, who must come to 
realize how precarious their position is. Take the 
large houses producing 1,500 to 3,500 pianos a year, 
getting all their actions from Mr. Wessell. What 
could they do in the event of a fire that destroyed the 
Wessell factory? They would simply be left at the 
mercy of circumstances. 

Can any piano manufacturer having $100,000, $300,- 
000 or more money invested in his business dare to 
subject it to such a risk? No! If the true situa- 
tion were known at large it might be the cause for 
other investigations. Why then not distribute your 
action orders? You say you cannot, because your 
pianos are known to have the Wessell action. Very 
well, then; insist upon taking the name off the 
action. Every action with a name upon it you send 
out in a piano after to-day only makes your position 
still more precarious, and subjects you still more to 
Mr. Wessell’s whims or policy. 

Take the name off the actions! 
varnish; it is not on the plate; 
strings or the hammers; it cannot be seen on the 
keyboard. Take it off the action; for if you don't 
you will be at the mercy of the firm who now own a 
part of your trade mark, 

You see, Mr. Wessell’s trip to Washington had 
nothing to do with the tariff. 


The $550,000. 
To prove conclusively that it is not a question of 
tariff that took Mr. Wessell to Washington it is only 
No sane man, 


It is not on the 
it is not on the 


necessary to read his so-called speech. 
and Mr. Wessell is about as sane as they make them, 
would seriously consider a foreign competition that 
has been going on here with restrictions, and that 
consequently amounted to so little that his firm, 
with borrowed capital, could after 16 
a capital of $550,000. The situation 
must had a comedy 


which started 
years boast of 
before the committee 
aspect. 

No one has 
Wessell and his partners, and we are not acquainted 
with the inner facts sufficiently to give estimates, but 
he is a bank director and the firm are interested in 
schemes and all of them have private property and 
means of their own, And yet Mr. Wessell asks for 
a slight increase of the duty on actions, poor fellow! 

How many piano manufacturers are there with a 
capital of $550,000 ? How many who began 16 years 
ago have accumulated such a vast fortune? How 
many similar “puddings” are there in the city of 
New York? And yet the piano manufacturers did 
not go before the Committee of Ways and Means and 
ask for an advance of the duty on pianos. Pianos 
still come in at 25 per cent. ad valorem without a pro- 
test of piano manufacturers at Washington. 

Here is a quotation of Mr. Wessell’s lament before 
the committee, and he must have split his sides with 
laughter when he got through with it. Listen to 
this : 


When my two partners and I started we three mechanics stood alone to 
lay the foundation for a new industry here, and we did it in the full con- 
sciousness and belief that we should be protected by the tariff laws of this 
country in our work, in our struggle against the many advantages pos- 
sessed by the European makers. 


have 


any conception of the wealth of Mr. 


Just imagine poor Wessel standing alone for 16 
years, living on the fat of the land and accumulating a 
fortune so rapidly that his firm can afford financially to 
carry some of the piano manufacturers, asking the peo- 
ple of the United States to protect him and his firm and 
their aggregate wealth! Do you still believe that Mr. 
Wessell went to Washington on the tariff question ? 








There Was a Man. 


There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise, 
Learned in the lore 
Of the music store, 
As lovers are learned in sighs, 
And he knew each fine piano, he did, 
For he’d tested them every one ; 
But one stood alone 
In its beautiful tone— 
And that was the Emerson ; 
The elegant, eloquent Emerson ; 
The equable, effluent Emerson. 
The exquisite Emerson. 
THos. GocGaN & BROTHER, 
Texas State Agents. 





MR. WESSELL AT WASHINC- 
TON. 


_—- 


New York, March 22, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier: 

F any confirmation is required of my argument in 
| the columns of your paper regarding the increase 
of duties on piano actions, you will find it in the 
pages of one of your contemporaries published to- 
day. At the outset I set my face dead against any in- 
crease of duties, and pointed out very clearly what the 
It means an increase of prices to the 
Mr. Wessell’s 


result would be. 
action buyer if this bill ever passes. 
plea before the Committee of Ways and Means is pub- 
lished in full, and I purpose dissecting it for the bene- 
fit of your readers in general and that of the action 


buyers in particular. 

It is a crying mystery to me that the piano manu- 
facturers of this country should quietly sit down and 
permit the instigation of an iniquitous law, pass without 
vehement protest. What can they be thinking of? 
Will they repose quietly in their offices and factories 
and allow specious petitions for protection to carry 
the day? They will rue the time if this bill becomes 
a law when they missed their opportunity of present- 
ing to the Ways and Means Committee tangible and 
powerful reasons why they should receive the protec- 
tion of a fair duty and be shielded from the impost of 
an increase. An increase means exaction, for it will 
shut out the European markets to all buyers. When it 
becomes impossible for the action buyer to purchase 
abroad to avoid excessive demands at home he will 
regret the time when he remained supine and per- 
mitted a combination of action makers to form them- 
selves into a trust for the sole purpose of aggrandiz- 
ing their already mighty resources, 

Let us examine Mr. Wessell’s statements in Wash- 
ington. 

In the first place he remarks that there are about 
75,000 pianos made yearly in the United States. 
He estimates the value of an upright action at an 
average of $23 each, and a grand action at $39. From 
careful estimates it may be computed that out of 75,- 
000 pianos made not more than 2,000 are grands, leav- 
ing 73,000 upright pianos to be supplied with actions. 
Seventy-three thousand actions at an average of $23 
each produce a sum of $1,679,000, and 2,000 grands 
produce a sum of $78,000 ; a total of about $1,757,000 
all told. Of this amount we may safely calculate a 
net profit of 25 per cent., which shows an aggregate 
net profit of all action makers to be $439,250. Now, as 
the firm of Wessell, Nickel & Gross claim to manufac- 
ture one-third of all actions produced in this country, 
it follows that their net profits are one-third of the 
total profit of the combined makers of actions. One- 
third of, say, $438,000 is $146,000. In my first letter 
on this subject I declared that this firm netted in their 
business from $100,000 to $150,000, and the above 
showing on Mr. Wessell’s own figures demonstrates 
the truth of my first statement. In estimating the 
action maker's profits at 25 per cent. I believe I am 
well within the mark, and it would be safe to compute 
it at 33% per cent. instead. 

This huge profit on a single firm’s business has been 
accomplished under a duty of 25 per cent., and yet 
they loudly clamor that there is insufficient protection 
to the industry of action manufacturing. 

Show me another business where a firm with $550,- 
000 invested (as according to Mr. Wessell his firm has 
that amount laid out) can net in one year the magni- 
ficent profit of $150,000 ! 

Again, the firm of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, in pro- 
ducing 25,000 actions at a total profit of $150,000, 
show conclusively that their net profit on each action 
is about $6. That is all right as far as it goes. They, 
or anyone else, are at liberty to clear as large a profit 
as they can of their wares, but will the piano makers 
of the United States permit this firm to go before the 
Government and declare that under the present rate 
of duty they are insufficiently protected ? 

Why do not the piano makers arise, form an ad- 
verse association and send representatives to Wash- 
ington in their own interest ? 

If they permit this question to rest at the present 
time they will shut up the foreign market and will 
thereafter be forced to submit to the demands of the 
trust which has been formed among the action 
makers. 








Every piano maker (not making his own actions) 
will acknowledge that he now stands in peculiar 
danger. Once’ this bill is fixed as law the inevitable 
result will be, sooner or later, the increase in the 
price of the piano action, and he may pay under pro- 
test, but pay he must. 

For my own part, I do not hesitate to declare that 
the existing duty of 25 per cent. is ample for protect- 
ing the action makers. At the present time it is im- 
possible to import actions and sell them for lesser 
prices than are asked by the leading American firms. 

Mr. Wessell represented to the committee that it is 
“a glaring injustice that the American manufacturer 
should pay twice as much for labor as his foreign 
competitor.” Where does the “glaring injustice” 
enter? The price of labor is ruled by the demand 
for it, and if work can be performed for a smaller 
price in Europe than in our own blessedly protected 
land why should he cavil at that ? 

If, as he declared, the cost of labor, rent of build- 
ings, insurance, &c., are so much to the advantage of 
the European manufacturer, why does he not remove 
his plant to that utopian paradise? Mr. Wessell is 
plainly angry that he should have to pay for securing 
only eight hours of work when in Europe he could 
get twelve hours’ labor for the same price. Let him 
go to Europe if he thinks this so desirable. He will 
find plenty of men and the women whose employ- 
ment he deprecates to gladly welcome the founding 
of such an institution as his own. 

Further on in his argument before the committee 
Mr. Wessell states that the affairs of the action mak- 
ers should be viewed on “broad gauge principles,” 
and this is my contention: that he does not himself 
take this view, but presents 
plea for his own personal interest. 
out foreign competition he can make just so much 
Is not that clear to any in- 


a special and specious 
If he can keep 


more money each year. 
telligent man ? 

He remarks also that he and his partners entered 
into the 
with the belief that the laws of his country would 
always afford him ample protection, and but for this 
he implies that they would never have undertaken the 
Well, the law isso far just the same, but 
Under the 


business of manufacturing piano actions 


trade at all. 
the conditions have altered for the better. 
continued protection a small and tottering industry 
has grown into a mighty concern, dominating the 
piano trade to a large extent, and Mr. Wessell’s dis- 
claimers to the contrary are but idle chaff, which the 
His 


he and his 


breath of common sense blows into oblivion. 
plea is childish 
partners began the business of action making under 
conditions that enabled them to pose as martyrs sub- 
mitting to vicarious sacrifice for the benefit of their 
other 


when he intimates that 


fellow countrymen. They commenced, as all 
men do, to make money, and they have made it and 
made large sums of it. Witness their present hand- 
some condition! From a few thousand dollars they 
have now in their possession a handsome fortune, 
and all acquired in a business of sixteen years’ exist- 
ence. Away with so paltry aclaim to recognition ! 
Let them fight manfully, and give up their present 
absurd posture of crying for help where they need 
none. 

Oh, clever Mr. Wessell ! 

That was a happy thought of yours to ask per- 
mission to display your action before the committee. 
So the Wessell action is foremost, even in the offices 
of the Government. Does not this bear out my argu- 
ment that all these other makers would but follow in 
the tail end of Mr. Wessell’s procession ? What other 
shown in Washington? Good for Mr. 
Wessell! It was a brilliant stroke of policy to take 
your action there. Hereafter when any member of the 
Committee of Ways and Means desires to purchase a 


> 


piano a scene something like the following will be 


action was 


enacted : 

W. and M. Committeeman, entering piano store : 
would like to look at some pianos.” 

Salesman: “Yes, sir. I shall be very happy to 
show you what we have. Upright or grand? Up- 
right? All right. This Here is a piano 
made by Soundloud & Co., a very beautiful instru- 
ment. Note the beauty of the design, the finish of 
the case, and permit me to strike a few chords for 


you. 
Sits down and plays for a minute or two. 


W. and M. Committeeman: ‘That is a beautiful 


“] 


way, Sir. 
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But 


tone, and I like it very much in every respect. 
you might tell me who made the action.” 
“Action? It was made by the cele- 
brated firm of Closegrain & Sons, and is remarkable 
strength, ease of touch, delicacy of manipula- 
tion and great rapidity of repetition. There is no 
better action made in the United States, and it is used 
by the best piano manufacturers in the country.” 

W. and M. Committeeman: “ That may be, young 
man, but I must have a piano with a Wessell, Nickel 


Salesman : 


lor its 


& Gross action. I have had demonstrated to me the 
uperiority of the actions of that firm, and am con- 
vinced that there is none other so good.” 

Salesman: “Are you conversant with the mechan- 
of an action, its finish and its possibilities ?” 
“No. I know that at 


one time I was on a committee in Washington, when 


ical parts 

W. and M. Committeeman : 
[ became convinced that it is the only action that I 
If you have no piano 


with that action I believe we cannot trade.” 


vould care to have in a piano. 


Oh, clever Mr. Wessell ! 

The other action makers united to assume Mr. 
Wessell'’s expensesin Washington, and I haveno doubt 
that he had a royal time there, at a minimum of ex- 
pense to himself, and with what result? That the 
Wessell action was paraded before the committee as 


criterion of the day, all the others were simply sc 

y names to the committee, who will never know 
ference between a jack anda bridle. If they ever 

emember these names they will think they heard 

in a poker game or at a horse race. 

h, clever Mr. Wessell ! 

It was ingenious, too, to display the intricacy of the 


action before men who know absolutely nothing 
ibout it, for to the eye of a novice a piano action is a 
narvelous production, equaled only by the interior 
of a watch, and when it was explained to the com- 
mittee that years of thought had been given to the in- 
ntion of machinery for producing this necessity in 
is that 
mpressed with the ingenuity of the, to them, 


But 


ino the natural inference the committee 


elously subtle and complicated mechanism. 
ere do the other action makers come in ? 
\1 Mr 


en how to saw wood! 


Wessell explained that he had to teach 
Marvelous intelligence that 
across instead of with 


in ow another how to cut 


ir contemporary outlines at some length Mr. 
] 


\V « ells modest 


appearance before the committee, 
were anything more to his credit than that 
The novelty of modesty must 


st man 


1 
tne 


writer of those lines, else he 
it. All 


readily admit that modesty is one of 


lave ippeaied To 


ive observed those who know 


Wessell will 
‘ristics—and it is not his only good one 
I have before suggested. We all like him 
im well, but he must not tread too hard 


Sil il 


riously enough, when I saw in your contemporary 
Mr. Wessell I 


e would not be an unusually exten- 


defense of examined the 


if ther 


\ , 
thie lengthy 
res to sec 


} 


vertisement inserted by the firm, and, behold! 


ve ad 
Splendid portraits of the three partners, showing their 
handsome faces to perfection. Was this accidental ? 
If so, itis a most unfortunate coincidence that a de- 


fense of a person or firm should appear in the same 


ssue as the portraits, which I suppose were not 


printed from a feeling of love or admiration. 
A PIANO MANUFACTURER, 





Direct Connection for Brown’s Mills 
in the Pines via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

N order to facilitate travel between New York 
and Eastern points and the New Pine Forest Resort, the 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that the New 

York 


»f Desbrosses and ¢ 


ind Atlantic City Fast Express, leaving stations foot 
ortlandt streets at 2 p. M. will, at Cam- 
en, make direct connection for this delightful resort, arriv- 


there at 5:20 P. M. 





THE LINN STENCIL 


—_ to 

OME years ago THE MUSICAL COURIER published 
S notices to the effect that a piano sold chiefly in 
Western Pennsylvania, and called the “Linn,” or 
“Carl Linn,” piano, was a stencil of the most ordinary 
stamp. Recently renewed operations with this fraud 
piano have come to the surface and a most reckless 
and shameless exhibition of stencil trickery must 
again be shown up by us. Before us is the card issued 
by the concern, of which this is a reproduction : 


Linn PIANO Co. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND OHIO. 


CARL LINN, 


103 East Fourteenth St., two doors from 
Steinway & Sons, 
New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Accompanying this card is a set of circulars in 
which a Carl Linné Piano Company claim to be 
‘‘manufacturers of first-class upright pianos, office 15 
Federal-st., Allegheny City, Pa.” ‘ Manufactured in 
New York city,” and C. W. Linn is announced as the 
general agent. Cutsof pianos and absurd descriptions 
and prices are printed on the circulars. The concern, 
whoever or whatever they or it may be, claim to bein 
the business more than 30 years, and altogether it is 
another disgraceful exhibition of fraud, humbug, 
charlatanism and swindling. 

Now, once more to the point, and this time par- 
ticularly for the benefit of the legitimate piano trade 
of Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, where 
this Linn stencil racket is played, THE MUSICAL CouR- 
IER States that there is no piano factory named Linn, 
Carl Linn, Linneé or Linnz ; the pianos with that name 
being consequently not only stencil pianos but stencil 
fraud pianos of the lowest grade. 

There is no Linn office at 103 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York city, merely a place where letter boxes can 
be rented, and there is no such institution to be found 
in this city. The pianos are made in a factory where 
the lowest grade of pianos are produced and stenciled 
Linn or something of that kind. They are worth 
about $100. Anybody who pays more than $100 for a 
Linn piano pays more than it is worth, and from a 
musical point of view a Linn piano is worth nothing. 

People who have purchased Linn pianos and who 
have not paid for the same need not do so, and those 
who have paid can sue for the recovery of the money, 
as it was paid over under false pretenses. 

Dealers in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio 
should retain this particular number of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, as they may at any moment come into com- 
petition with the stencil fraud Linn piano, and they 
can then, with the aid of this paper, show intended 
victims what the nature of the stencil fraud piano is, 
which is the subject of this latest «treatise on the 
stencil.” 








How Music is Printed. 





A Process Concerning Which the Public is Not Well 
Posted. 

F the public will be as much surprised to learn 

how sheet music is printed as was the writer, this arti- 

A 

walk through the printing rooms of the largest music pub- 


cle will be read with interest, says the Boston ‘‘Globe.”’ 


lishing house in Boston, under the tutelage of its courteous 
foreman, is full of interesting instruction. 

It was into one of the many ‘“lofts’’ in which the estab- 
One floor 
was filled with veritable lace work of long poles, placed 


lishment abounds that the reporter was taken. 


horizontally, which were loaded out of sight with sheet 
music hung upon them to dry. The whole place has the 
air of washing day at home, and the reporter involuntarily 





looked around if perchance he might get a glance of cold 
dinner lying about. 

‘As fast as the sheets are printed we hang them here 
over night,’ said the foreman, ‘‘and then place them 
between pasteboards and press them flat, when they are 
ready for market. Come up into the pressrooms.”’ 

The pressrooms are very unlike their newspaper proto- 
types. Not a sound loud enough to interfere with conversa- 
tion is heard in them, for sheet music is printed all by hand. 

Two kinds of presses are used, the old style ‘‘ plank ’’ press 
and the improved or ‘‘D”’ press. The latter consists of a 
sliding table several feet square, on which are two raised 
blocks just the size of a sheet of music, on which are placed 
the plates from which the printing is done. 

The plates having been inked and the paper laid on them 
the printer gives a turn to an immense wheel, 514 feet in 
diameter, the sliding table slides under a large roller cov- 
ered with a belt, and the paper is forced against the plate, 
thus giving the impression, and another revolution of the 
wheel brings the apparatus back to its original position. 
The ‘plank’? press is like the other, except that in using it 
the plates are inked on a bench and laid on the blocks 
every time an impression is taken, while with the ‘““D” 
press the plates are not removed from the blocks until the 
edition is run off. 

‘*Now, here is a man printing title pages,’’ said the fore- 
‘* We print only one sheet at a time, and a man can 
take from 1,500 to 1,800 impressions a day. This plate, 
which looks like silver, is composed of zinc, lead and brit- 
annia, and is made almost exclusively in New York. Every 
publishing house manufactures its own ink. It can’t be 
bought. It is very particular stuff and must be made just 
so, and it is a very delicate matter to make and take care of 
it. The title page has been engraved by hand. The design 
is sunken, you see. When engraved the plate is put ona 
hot block, and beeswax is melted into the design. That, 
too, is a ticklish matter. If we wipe it off too soon we spoil 
it, and if we let it get too hard it crumbles and won’t hold 
the ink. Once beeswaxed, a plate can be used for printing 
for years. 


man. 


‘‘Engraving the music plates is a different process, how- 
The en- 
graver has to have a separate tool for every kind of note— 
half, whole, quarter, rests, &c. His outfit costs $400. He 
does not carve into the plate as wood engravers do, but 


ever, from that used in making the title page. 


stamps out each note separately with a hammer. You can 
imagine what nice work it is to adjust the tool just right, 
and how hard it is to engrave a sheet of music.” 

The reporter watched the process of printing, and saw 
something like this: After the plate had been fastened to 
its block on the press, the printer inks it with a hood roller, 
as other printers ink their type in taking proofs. He then 
wipes the plate carefully with a cloth; the ink sticks to the 
beeswax, which covers the design or the notes, and the rest 
of the plate is comparatively clean. A second wiping with 
another rag leaves all but the design itself shiningly clean, 
the paper is laid on, and the great wheel revolving soon 
takes the impression and returns the printed pages to the 
printer’s hand. The plate is then wiped again, re-inked, 
re-wiped twice, and, in fact, undergoes the same process 
between each impression. 

“It is a curious fact,’’ continued the foreman, ‘that 
although this work is all done by hand the printers never 
touch the paper. A piece of pasteboard is folded double 
and used as a holder, and with that the printer handles all 
his sheets and never lets his inky hands come in contact 


| with them.”’ 


‘‘Isn’t music printed from type sometimes?’’ asked the 
reporter. 


‘Yes. When we want to run a large edition of some 


| cheap stuff, books or something of that sort, we set the 





music up in type, stereotype the page and print from it, 
just as you newspaper fellows do. But the work isn’t as 
handsome, and, besides, there is some music written that 
can’t be set up with type.” 

All music plates after being used are stored in fireproof 
vaults and indexed for possible future use. The foreman 
states the curious fact that in the great collection of which 
he has charge there are more pieces of music whose names 
begin with S than of any other letter, while the M is a close 
second.—Boston ‘‘ Globe.” 


$500 Reward ! 
IVE HUNDRED dollars reward will be 


paid to the person or persons who will furnish a single 
instance where R. L. Berry has ever sold, or had in his pos- 
session, or ever tried to sell, a ‘‘Berry’’ stencil piano. Or 
to anyone who ever knew me to advertise, handle or sell 
any other ‘‘Berry’’ piano than the genuine ‘‘James B. 
Berry ’’ piano manufactured by J. B. Berry, my father, an 
old-established piano manufacturer, of Boston, Mass. 

R. L. Berry. 








SpRINGFIELD, IIl., March 20, 1890. 
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Delight Customers. 
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VOSE & SONS PLANO CO., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SHAMEFUL ABUSE OF MR. OTTO WESSELL. 








(FROM “ THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN,” OCTOBER 6, 1888.) 


THE ACTION BUSINESS. 


A New Element of Competition. 


NE of the most important—I had almost said the most important— 

department of piano making consists of the manufacture of the 

action—that intricate and delicate mechanism by which the player 
strikes the strings and produces tone. 

No virtuosity in piano playing is possible unless the action is elastic, 
responsive to the last degree and mathematically accurate in all its 
adjustments. 

Of the piano makers a few make their own actions, but the great 
majority buy their actions from firms who make this branch of manu- 
facture a specialty 

There are a number of these firms, of whom the principal are Messrs. 
Srraucu Bros., Messrs. Wm. Tonk & Bro., who represent the French 
Schwander action ; Messrs. WesseLt, Nicket & Gross, Messrs. Ison & Co., 
Mr. Geo. Boruner, all of New York; Mr. Tower, of Cambridgeport, 
Mass. ; Messrs. Annorr & Sons, of Fort Lee, N. J.; Messrs, E. G. NEweii 
& Co., of Chicago [?], and Messrs. Comstock, Cueney & Co., of Ivoryton, 
Conn. [Where is the Seaverns Company ?] 

All these houses make good work, and their good work has had much 
to do with the development of the American piano. Some of them 
make the highest possible grade of work and cater only to the higher 
grades of trade. 

Two of the largest concerns are, unquestionably, Messrs. StraucH 
Bros. and Messrs. Wesse._, Nicket & Gross, 

There is great rivalry between them, especially as both houses 
stand in high credit and each has a large following. Recently an ele- 
ment has been introduced into the competition between them, which 
includes also the other action makers, which is of a highly interesting 
and important character. 

This is nothing more nor less than to bring pressure upon the 
piano manufacturer, through the dealer and even through the cus- 
tomer, to force him to use a certain make of action whether he likes 
it or not. 

The author of this most ingenious scheme is Mr. Orto WessELt, 
who is a very popular man in the trade. 

Mr. Wessell has gone to work to win over the dealers to insist on 
having his actions in the pianos they buy. 

It was an arduous task, but Mr. Wessell was equal to the occasion. 

People used to wonder, when they saw Mr, Wessell with his arm 
around Mr. Schnickelfritz, of Pomeroy, Ill. filling him up with cham- 
pagne and cigars, and assuring him of his deepest friendship, as to what 
it all meant. 

The secret is now out. 

When Schnickelfritz, on leaving Mr. Wessell, came into the factory 
where he buys most of his instruments, he barely gave himself time to 
get inside the door before he blurted out : 

“You use dot Wessell action? Nein? You no use dot action? Vell! 
vell! Dot action is the best, und all mein gustomers say so! I gannot 
buy your pianos if you no use dot action !” 

Within a day or so Mr. Wessell would accidentally happen to stroll 
along down to this piano factory, not “to talk business, you know,” but 
just out of sociability, and then, with the aid of some more champagne 
and some perfectos, he would secure “a trial order.” 


The scheme is working beautifully. The only trouble is, “How 
long can Wessell stand it?” 


It will be admitted that for one man to deliberately stand up against 
a whole trade and undertake to drink and smoke it into submission is a 
colossal undertaking, but Otto Wessell is a trained hand, and, as he is a 
royal good fellow, with the constitution of a horse, he will probably pull 
through. 

Meanwhile, as “coats of arms” are becoming all the rage for our 
fashionable people, I would suggest that Otto adopt the following device : 

“A piano rampant ona field of gold, with two champagne bottles 
crossed over a pyramid of perfectos, the whole surrounded by the motto: 
‘In wine and cigars I put my trust!’” 





(FROM “THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN,” OCTOBER 13, 1888.) 


THE ACTION BUSINESS. 


Mr. Wessell’s Methods and What They May Result In. 


dba article in the last number of the American Musician, in which the methods used 





to secure business by Mr. OTTO WESSELL, of the firm of WESSELL, NICKEL & 
GROSS, the well-known action makers, were discussed caused a good deal of 
comment. 

As is well known, Mr. Wessell has introduced a new element into the competition, 
between his firm and the other action makers, by bringing pressure to bear on the manu- 
facturers through the dealers, who are made to insist that the manufacturers shall use 
nothing but the Wessell action. 

It must be admitted that it was a very smart thing on Mr. Wessell’s part, although, 
as he has undertaken to secure the good will of the dealers by an almost unlimited expendi- 
ture of sociability, the question has arisen as to whether his health can stand it. 

That Mr. Wessell’s methods are not regarded with favor in a great many quarters will 
appear from the following facts, which have come to my notice during the last few days. 

A prominent firm of piano dealers out West wrote a letter to a well-known concern of 
piano makers in this city. 

From this letter I have made the following extract : 

We wish you to use the Wessell actions exclusively ; in fact, in self protection we must insist on it. We are 
not dissatisfied with the Strauch actions that you use ; on the contrary, we have a!ways found them reliable and 
Satisfactory to our customers ; nor do we think that the Wessell actions are any better than the Strauch actions. 
Our principal competitors here, however, are blowing that their pianos contain the Wessell actions, which they 
claim cost more and are better than any other actions. We trust that you will appreciate our position and act 
accordingly. 

The firm of piano makers returned to the above a reply from which I made the follow- 
ing extract: 

We think things are getting to a pretty pass when dealers shall dictate to the manufacturer where he ust 
buy his actions or any of his supplies. We have tried both the Strauch and Wessell actions, and while we fully 
admit the excellence and high character of work of the Wessell actions, we personally prefer those made by 
Strauch Brothers. We consider that they suit our instruments better, and we have used them now for so many 
years that we are quite satisfied as to their excellence. In fact, it would seem from your letter that you your- 
selves agree with us on this point. As regards the statement that the Wessell actions cost more than the Strauch 
actions we can only say that we have been repeatedly offered the Wessel! actions at precisely the same figures 
and on precisely the same terms as those which we buy from the Messrs. Strauch. If you are dissatisfied with 
our instruments, or think you cannot sell them unless they contain the Wessell actions, let us say right here that 
you are perfectly at liberty to give up our agency at once, as we are in a position to place it with a reliable house 
jn your town within twenty-four hours, 

It will be proper to state that the agency was of given up. 

As a further illustration of ‘‘ how the thing works,” let me say that some weeks ago a 
member of one of the leading firms in the country told me that he had been using 
actions, but had decided to make a change. They finally settled that they would use 
either the Strauch or the Wessell actions. They subjected both to a series of scientific 
tests. They came to the conclusion that both were excellent and of the highest order of 
workmanship. In some ways they preferred the Strauch actions, in others they preferred 
the Wessell actions. It was very difficult to decide between them. After further tests 
they, however, thought that they preferred the Strauch actions on the whole. They would 
have used them, but the pressure put upon them by Mr. Wessell’s personal friends among 
the dealers was so strong that, for the sake of peace and quiet, they determined to use the 
Wessell actions. 

This scheme of Mr. Wessell to use the dealers to work the manufacturers has infinite 
possibilities. It will not be long before the dealer will tell the manufacturer where he must 
buy his felt, his hardware, his lumber, his keys—in fact, all his supplies. 

A nice state of thing, truly! Competition among the supply men will also develop a 
new industry. Every supply house will have to havea drinking and smoking representative, 
case hardened and smoke dried! Instead of there being one Wessell trying to overcome 
the dealers by his amiability and hospitality, there will be twenty Wessells on the road, 
all doing their utmost to drink and smoke their wares into popularity. 

Surely for the convivial spirits among the dealers the prospect must be delightful. 

The situation of the supply men reminds me of a story. 

There were three Quakers who had a cloth factory near Philadelphia. They were 
strictly temperate men and had never tasted wine or liquor or smoked in their lives. For 
over twenty-five years they had sold their goods through a commission house on Chestnut 
street. They thought they were not being properly treated and determined to open a store 
of their own and sell their goods tothe trade themselves. They did so, and sent out circulars 
to all their customers. Early the following spring the jobbers came from all parts of the 
country to buy their goods, The firm did well, but they noticed that their customers, after 
making a purchase, would hang around as if expecting something, and go away seemingly 
disappointed. Some would seem angry, and ask whether they would not go outand “‘take 
suthin’,” a proposition to which they invariably replied by saying that they neither smoked 
nor drank ‘‘on principle.” After a year or so they noticed that their trade was gradually 
leaving them. They heard themselves called ‘sanctimonious hogs,” ‘‘too durned mean 
to live,” and they were accused of being ‘‘ willing to skin their own mother if they could 
have made 5 cents on the transaction.” They discovered further this was all due to their 
steady refusal to ‘‘take suthin’.” They were determined never to give way if it ruined 
them. Suddenly the youngest of the brothers had an inspiration, in consequence of which 
they went in a body to the factory and appeared before their bookkeeper, an old man who 
had been with them for over twenty years, but who had not drawn a sober breath during 
the last ten. They informed him that he was not to be their bookkeeper any longer. The 
old man fell on his knees and implored them with tears, not to discharge him. He 
admitted that the loss of all his children had driven him to drink ; but had he not served 
them faithfully, had he not always done his duty? Then up spoke the youngest of the 
brothers. ‘‘Haveno fear! We do not meanto discharge you. We simply do not wish 
you asa bookkeeper. We find that we cannot conduct our business without smoking and 
drinking. We will not do this. You know our principles ; but if you will do it we will give 
you Io per cent. of our profits and take you into the firm as our drinking hing 
partner !” 

There was a time when men were willing to take in a partner for his ability, his enter- 
prise or his money; but if Mr. Wessell’s system prevails a drinking and smoking partner 
will not only be worth his weight in gold, but will be worth his weight in diamonds ! 

However, friend Wessell does not exactly lie on a bed of roses. 

Popperowitz, of Angelica, Mo., read in the last number of the .J/usician that his friend 
Schnickelfritz, of Illinois, had been filled up by Wessell on champagne and perfectos, while 
he had only been filled up on whiskey and cigars at two for a quarter. 

I need not say how mad Popperowitz is. He swears he will never say a word for 
Otto again. Nor is this all. The publication of Schnickelfritz’s happiness has aroused 
Hans Breitbauch, of Pennsylvania, who says that all he ever got out of Wessell was lager 
and cigars at ‘‘dree for a kevater !” 

Hans is full of gall and wormwood. 

He says that when next he comes to New Yoruk he will just tell Otto ‘‘ vat he 
dinks of him!” 

It is certain that Popperowitz’s threat forces Wessell to stand the wine and perfectos 
indiscriminately in future; that is, unless the publication of this article should cause 
people- (whenever he suggests that it would be a good thing to take a drink) to regard 
him with the same suspicion with which they look on late arrivals from Jacksonville. 

Thus, perhaps, the policy of ‘‘ noch eins” may have received a mortal blow, 
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A man who makes a statement that will not bear 
strict examination is distrusted. Honesty and straight- 
forward dealings inspire confidence. The ‘‘bearin’ of 
this obserwation lies in the application on it,’’ and no 
man can question the truth of the remark that no piano 
excels the Emerson in all that is necessary and valu- 
able in a high grade instrument. The tone is all that 
can be desired, the touch easy and light, the cases | 
elegantly designed and perfectly finished, the prices | 
very moderate, and moderate because some 3,5co of 
these pianos are made every year; and all people know 
that when large quantities of an article are produced 
the price can be proportionately reduced. We ask you 


to call or write for a catalogue. | 








KMERSON 





PIANOS. 





Look here! We do not claim to make bet- 
ter pianos than the best, for that would be 
ridiculous, and we should overshoot the line 
of common sense in making such a boast; but 
we do say that we turn out as fine a piano 
as is made in the United States, and that is 
sufficient for us. When we offer an instru- 
ment of highest grade at a moderate price 
we think we are doing well. Some makers 
pretend that their name on a piano largely 
increases its value. It does to a certain ex- 
tent, for a good name is priceless ; but there 
is no reason why a fancy price should be 
paid for it. We sell our pianos at a rea- 
sonable margin of profit, and are content 
with moderate returns. We believe that is 
why the Emerson Piano has had such re- 


markable prosperity. 





BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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ST EINWAY CONCERT HALL. 


> 


Changes After May 1. 


DEDICATED TO BUSINESS 
HEREAFTER. 


ESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS have now definitely 
M decided that their beautiful and famous music 
hall, the admiration of artists and audiences, and un- 
equaled for its acoustic qualities, is to cease as such 
after the coming first of May. 

The principal reason for this step may be found in 
the fact that the firm’s business has increased enor- 
mously and to such an extent that the Steinway build- 
ings, although covering eight full city lots, were found 
to be totally inadequate to furnish the necessary room. 

Four new stories, each 75 feet wide by 123 feet deep, 
will be constructed within the space of the vast mu- 
sic hall, and two additional stories will be erected 
thereon, all to be used for regulating, finishing and 
show rooms. The small hall, fronting on East Four- 
teenth-st., and seating comfortably 400 persons, will 
be retained for piano recitals, &c. 

It will be remembered that when Steinway Hall was 
erected by Steinway & Sons at an expense of $250,000, 
in 1866, no concert hall existed in the city of New 
York, and all first-class concerts had to be given in 
the old Academy of Music at enormous expenses, and 
with the additional disadvantages of unfavorable 
acoustics. 

Steinway Hall was opened October 31, 1866, with a 
grand concert, with orchestra, in which the celebrated 
Parepa Rosa and Mr. S. B. Mills were the principal 
artists. In the 24 years that have elapsed since then 
the world’s most famous artists, both vocal and instru- 
mental, all the prominent conductors of orchestra on 
this side of the Atlantic, and other celebrated persons, 
such as orators, readers, &c., have achieved success 
and have been heard within its walls. 

The following list will give an approximate idea of 
the number and the standing of the artists who have 
been heard in Steinway Hall: 


Pianists. 

Anton Rubinstein, Annette Essipoff, Rafael Joseffy, Franz Rummel, 
Theodore Ritter, S. B. Mills, Dr. William Mason, Anna Mehlig, Alida 
Topp, Arabella Goddard, Leopold de Meyer, Marie Krebs, James M. 
Wehli, Henry C. Timm, Lindsay Sloper, August Hyllested, Dionys Pruck- 
ner, Helen Hopekirk, Max Pinner, Marie Heimlicher, Madeline Schiller, 
Teresa Carrefio, Edmund Neupert, Fred. Boscovitz, Moritz Rosenthal, 
Jeanne Donate, Anton Strelezki, Constantin Sternberg, W. H. Sherwood, 
Conrad Ansorge, F. von Inten, Carl Baermann, Fannie Bloomfield, Adele 
Aus der Ohe, Max Vogrich, Louis Maas, Karl Klindworth, Edwin Klahre, 
Carl Faelten, Carlyle Petersilea, Ernst Perabo, W. Waugh Lauder, Alexan- 
der Lambert, Dory Burmeister, Richard Hofman, Julia Rivé-King, Hubert 
de Blank, Herman Rietzel, Chevalier de Kontski, Paul Tidden, George 
Magrath, Carlos Sobrino, Otto Hegner, Eugen d’ Albert. 


Violinists. 


Maurice Dengremont, Henry Schradieck, Henri Wieniawski, Henri 
Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull, August Wilhelmj, Pablo Sarasate, Carl Rosa, 
Camilla Urso, Wenzel Kopta, F. J. Prume, Ovide Musin, Edward Mol- 
lenhauer, Maud Powell, Bernhard Listemann, Franz Kneisel, Richard 
Arnold, S. E. Jacobsohn, Joseph Mosenthal, Hermann Brandt, Emile 
Sauret, Leopold Lichtenberg, Alfred Vivien, Fritz Kreisler, Edward 
Remenyi, Sam Franko, Jeanne Franko, Nahan Franko, Madge Wickham, 
Nettie Carpenter, Dora Becker, M. Van Gelder, Franz Wilczeck, Max 
Bendix. 

*Cellists. 

Frederick Bergner, Carl Werner, Joseph Diehm, Louis Lubeck, Gaetano 
Braga, A. Hekking, Fred. Mollenhauer, Wilhelm Mueller, Louis Blumen- 
berg, Adolphe Fischer, Victor Herbert, Fritz Giese, Rudolph Hennig. 


Sopranos, 

Adelina Patti, Parepa Rosa, Carlotta Patti, Anna de la Grange, Gaz- 
zaniga, Louisa Cappiani, Teresa Parodi, Marie Roze, Minnie Hauk, Eu- 
genie Pappenheim, Lilian Norton (Nordica), Ima di Murska, Caroline 
Richings, Emma Juch, Etelka Gerster, Christine Nilsson, Bertha Johans- 
sen, Anna Bishop, Lilli Lehmann, Clara Louise Kellogg, Isabella McCul- 





lough, Ambre, Alwina Valleria, Emma Albani, Marcella Sembrich, Amalie 
Materna, Fursch-Madi. 
Contraltos. 


D’Angri, Scalchi, Zelie Trebelli, Antoinette Sterling, Lena Little, Ade- 
laide Phillipps, Zelda Seguin, Jennie Kempton, Annie Louise Cary, Krebs- 
Michalesi, Antonie Henne, Kate Morensi, Mrs. Patey, Anna Drasdil, 
Marie Gramm, Anna de Belocca, Emily Winant, Anna Lankow, Lablache, 
Marianne Brandt, Belle Cole. 


Tenors. 

Massimiliani, Campanini, Ravelli, Theodore Wachtel, W. Candidus, 
Achille Errani, P, Brignoli, Le Franc, Ernest Perring, Theo. Habelmann, 
Paul Kalisch, C, Fritsch, Wm. Courtney, Theo. J, Toedt, Jos. Maas, 
Ernesto Nicolini, Anton Schott, Albert Niemann. 

Baritones. 

Bellini, Fossati, Ferranti, Ardavani, J. R. Thomas, Galassi, Tagliapie- 
tra, Victor Maurel, Del Puente, Chas. Santley, Georg Henschel, Harrison 
Millard, Max Treumann, Jacob Muller, N. Verger, Franz Remmertz, 
Theo. Reichmann. 

Bassos. 

Carl Formes, Susini, Ronconi, Coletti, Myron W. Whitney, Jos. Wein- 
lich, Jos. Herrmann, Conrad Behrens, L. G. Gottschalk, Max Heinrich, 
Josef Jamet. 

Organists. 

George F. Bristow, George W. Morgan, Samuel P. Warren, Dudley 
Buck. 

Conductors, 


Carl Bergmann, Luigi Arditi, Theodore Thomas, Leopold Damrosch, 
Wilhelm Gericke, Frederick Louis Ritter, Carl Anschutz, Anton Seidl, 
Max Spicker, Frank Van der Stucken, Gotthold Carlberg, W. E. Dietrich, 
Max Maretzek, Franz Abt, Agr. Paur, Reinhard Schmelz, Adolph Neuen- 
dorff, Arthur Claassen, Arthur Nikisch, Walter Damrosch, 

Messrs. Steinway & Sons have, however, become 
convinced that with the existing concert and music 
rooms and with the new music halls now in course of 
erection the musical interests of New York city will 
be more than accommodated, and they have there- 
fore decided to carry out during the summer this step, 
which has been under consideration for several years 
and is now forced upon the firm by the stupendous 
growth of the business. 

It is not known publicly what sacrifices were in- 
curred by Steinway & Sons in the construction and 
maintenance of Steinway Concert Hall, which cost 
about $250,000. The increased taxes and at least 
$20,000 annual expenses, consisting in outlays for 
repairs and the employment of firemen, janitors and, 
in fact, the conduct of a separate department in full 
equipment, represent this large annual expense. 

The hall was, however, the most powerful factor in 
stimulating the cultivation of music in America and 
in calling the attention of the whole musical world to 
the extent of musical activity in this city and coun- 
try. It was, so to say, the musical hub about which 
musical America revolved, and what occurred within 
its walls was looked forward to and listened to by 
every musical mind here, and by most of the musical 
authorities of Europe. 

It can also never be forgotten that to Steinway & 
Sons and their generosity many of the benevolent and 
charitable organizations were offered opportunities 
for a nearly unlimited use of the hall and its tributary 
resources free of charge. The total value of such 
generosity cannot be estimated, but it was during 
the past 24 years absolutely enormous. 

However, the hall er se will soon be part of history 
only, and while we regret losing it, we must congratu- 
late the house whose commercial requirements make 
it imperative to invade the precincts of Apollo and 
the Muses upon the great development of their re- 
markable business—a business such as can find no 
duplicate of its kind on the face of the globe. 

With the completion of the improvements and the 
redecoration of the enlarged salesrooms on the first 
floor, Messrs. Steinway & Sons will have one of the 
most superb showrooms connected with rooms for 
technical work that can be found anywhere, It will 
require all summer to complete the improvements in 
order to meet the demand for the fall trade. 





~The contract between Chickering & Sons and the Domestic Sewing 
Machine Company, of Chicago, goes into effect May 1, 1890, after which 
date the concert room inthe old Weber building will be called Chicker- 
ing Hall. For this privilege Chickering & Sons must place 30 uprights in the 
teachers’ rooms in the building, and, of course, a concert grand in the 
hall. The contract is for five years and subject to renewal. The matter 
was referred to in last week's paper. 





HENRY BEHR’S VIEWS. 


Tests of Merit at Expositions. 


R. HENRY BEHR, of Behr Brothers & Co., who 
last Saturday returned from a Chicago trip, is 
replete with views and suggestions on the world’s 
fair to be held in that city, and the particular part to 
be played in it by piano manufacturers. He has evi- 
dently made a deep study of this, a most interesting 
question just at this time, and has evolved a plan 
that for novelty and originality must be placed on 
record. ‘I believe,” said Mr. Behr, “that there is a 
sentiment at large that the manner of proceeding in 
securing the judgment on the relative merit of 
pianos exhibited at world’s fairs has not been satisfac- 
tory. The people have no great faith in the diplomas 
and medals given at expositions, and are rather 
skeptical in their belief in the methods adopted to se- 
cure these prizes. In consequence of the universal 
opinion existing I have a plan which, I believe, merits 
investigation and reflection. 

“In the first place, the selection of the jurors on 
musical instruments has not been on a broad or com- 
prehensive scale, and too much ‘inside’ influence 
was exercised, simply because the opportunity was 
offered in naming or proposing the jurors. My plan 
is to have, say, 12 men of prominence in the musica 
world selected by the General World’s Fair Commit- 
tee, from which the five or seven members of the 
jury are to be taken.” 

«A ballot system is to be arranged and the 12 names 
are to be sent to each piano and organ manufacturer, 
who is asked to return the list with five names struck 
off, leaving his choice of the 12 names on the ticket. 
At a specified date all these ballots are to be opened 
by a committee consisting of the editors of the mu- 
sical papers, and after a proper count the editors cer- 
tify officially which seven names received the major- 
ity vote, and this certificate is to be the official docu- 
ment verifying the jury.” 

« Here, then,” continued Mr. Behr, «‘ would be an 
average fairly selected, in fact elected, jury, the choice 
of the manufacturers, whose own interests, in each 
would prevent collusion or pre- 


individual case, 


A verdict of such I 


arrangement. a jury would be 
accepted as a truthful judgment of men fairly selected 
for a certain well defined general purpose and not 
selected with a particular object in view—that is, a 
particular piano, no matter who the maker may be. 
The self evident fairness of selection would be a guar- 
antee of such value that every piano manufacturer 
who has confidence in his own product would be only 
too glad to take advantage of it, and our firm would 
be the first to submit to such a jury the pianos we 
manufacture, with a conscious conviction that 
would have a fair show—and that is all we ask.” 
Mr. Behr’s proposition is seconded by another in 
connection with this matter, which is equally in- 
teresting. He continued: ‘The first 
every competition is unqualified fairness to every par- 
There must be 


we 


principle at 


ticipant and to every article entered. 
perfect equality; no advantage, not in the slightest 
degree, should be accorded to any exhibitor, and the 
great houses as well as the most humble should be 
tried on the same platform or principle, no favors to 
be shown to anyone.” 

“My plan in this respect is a general agreement 
among piano makers to make all their uprights, for 
instance, of each size on a certain model or pattern 
These would 
outward 


adopted after consultation. pianos 
therefore have no distinctive 
and having no names upon them and made of the 


same kind of wood, could not be distinguished. They 


appearance, 


are to be packed in cases and left at the exhibition, at 
a depot or general storage room until the day of trial, 
when they are all brought into the room; and as the 
tops and all parts that are usually separated are 
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fastened securely there would be no opportunity to 
discover the name of the maker. 

«These pianos are to be subjected to four tests, viz.: 
tone, touch, remaining in tune and quality of finish ; 
and as there would be no method by means of which 
a juror could detect his favorite make of piano, if he 
had one, the test of absolute merit would prevail. 
Subsequent to this there should be a second examina- 
tion into the patents, improvements, peculiarities, &c., 
entered, and for this test the 
regular styles of each make are to be submitted ;_ but 
for the four prime tests there is to be no evidence in 


of the pianos that are 


tence for identification.” 
' 


rhis is my plan, and our firm is prepared at any 
Behr 


exis 


moment to sign an agreement to that effect. 
Brothers & Co, are not only willing but anxious that 

h an unprejudiced and unrestricted plan should be 
adopted, and if it is, the testimonials that would be 
an inestimable value to the suc- 
cessful exhibitors. As has been the case on such oc- 
casions in the past, no good could result to anyone, 


Suc 


awarded would have 


ind the meritorious pianos are placed on the same 
footing with low grade pianos whose owners use their 
testimonials as effectively in favor of their pianos as 
of fine use their prizes and 


the makers pianos 


, ” 
diplomas, 





Tribute to Hallet & Davis. 


Orrice or D, Roy Bow sy, | 
Rock Istanp, March 18, 1890. § 


{Hallet Davis Company 
GENTLEMEN—You will remember my writing you in re- 
rard to selecting a piano for H. T. Bushnell, of the Daven. 
port schools, The piano has arrived and been delivered, 


and L'inelose a voluntary letter he wrote me in regard to 


it, which I wish you would please read and return. I consider 
indorsement and will use it in advertis- 


We have recently sold a piano for 


this quite a strong 
ing here in Rock Island. 
lurner Opera House in Davenport, Ia., and the August 


of Rock Island, and the Y. M. C. A. of Moline. 


grands, and the places mentioned are the 


inna College 
of these are 


three largest auditoriums in the three cities. I am much 


pleased with the tone of the last grand you sent me and 
think it excels anything I have ever seen. 
With kind regards, D. Roy Bow.sy. 
Davenport, Ia., March 1, 1890. 
Mr. 4 B v, Nock Island, 711. ? 
ay k—The upright grand, style No. 36, engaged of 
vas set up on Wednesday of this week by your men, 
in justice to them, I add, in a manner entirely satisfac- 
tory, not a single mar or injury of any kind resulting. 
Having been accustomed for many years to the name 
Hallet Davis in connection with pianos we expected an 
excellent instrument ; but to say it meets all expectations 
is to tell but part of the truth. We are surprised and de- 
lighted, It far exceeds our expectations in beauty of ap- 


pearance as well as in touch and tone. It is elegant! I 


Very truly yours, 
fs. Us 


Principal Grammar School, Davenport, III. 


px t to see you soon. 


BUSHNELL, 


P.S.—For the benefit of any who may see this commen 
‘ I e to say it is entirely voluntary on my part, as 

yi ) t only not requested it but have not even hinted 
uu wished one from m¢ 


Queer Business in Pianos. 
. examination of Henry Lindeman in sup- 
plementary p a judgment for $14, 


proceedings under 


05.74 secured by Henry Widmayer was resumed yester- 
before Referee Adolph L. Sanger. He _ testified in 
wer to questions to him by Lawyer Isaac L. Sink that 


the ledger accounts of A. Brautigam and C. J. Heppe & Son 
entries of all the 
rhe 


business 


do not contain transactions between him- 


recorded were the 


for 


f and them. transactions not 


change of and accommodation notes 
im its of $900 and upward. 


Ile could not re 


ill on these 


how much money was obtained 
the 


note 


member 
estimate 
but the 


dged, however, raising money 


not could he even 


nor 
note book would show that, 


He ac 


s within 60 days of the date of his fail- 


. knowl 
Brautizgam note 
The lost 


vable and note b« 


sales book, cash book, bills 


the 


His son, who was supposed to 


books are¢ 
Oks 
his employ, was as a matter of fact not in his employ 
for at least six months before the failure, but he admitted 
pianos to him in that period. 


He raise L Oa, 
tur 


987 on a note of Widmayer on a promise to 
ney to the latter, but instead of doing so 


The pricgs of 


n over thet 
ised it in the re ourse of his business. 
t entered in his sales book, and he could 


sales amounted to for 1889, 


inos sold were mn 
remember either what his 
any time during the year, 
business or what moneys he 
Nei- 


ther did he have any records of these essential particulars. 


what stock he had on har 


vhat ipital there was in the 


his partner, Henry L. Oestricher, had drawn out. 





He admitted the organization within a month of the Linde- 
man & Son Piano Company. He is employed by it at a 
salary, but none of his family or his relatives, he said, have 
any capital in it.—New York ‘* Times,’’ March 22. 








Barrett’s Liabilities. 
The Assignee’s Statement. 


H. JOHNSON, assignee for B. S. Barrett, 
« yesterday filed the following schedule with the Pro- 
bate Court of the creditors of the missing piano dealer : 
Wilcox & White Organ Company, of Meriden, Conn., 
$5,747,42 ; the Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, $3,320 ; 
Hallet & Davis, of Boston, $11,155; the John Church Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, $9,161; Tonk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, $179.15; Euclid Avenue National Bank, 
$13,717.49 ; Commercial National Bank, $1,900; H. C. Mil- 
ler, $5,465.60; Fred Smith, $142.65; Alfred Arthur, $650 ; 
the Leader Printing Company, $303.50 ; Broadway Savings 
and Loan Company, $1,000 ; Garden City Stool Company, 
of Chicago, $199.10; J. R. Mincher, of Youngstown, 
$234.50; Dean & Co., of Chicago, $94.10; Archer Manufac- 
turing Company, of Rochester, $76.65 ; W..W. Kimball Com- 
pany, of Chicago, $1,474 ; J. C. Hendershott, $3,428 ; total, 
$46, 248.60.—Ex. 
N. 


C. N. Stimpson & Co. 
C STIMPSON & CO., of Westfield, the 

s piano leg manufacturers, whose affairs have been in 
a complicated state for some time, filed a petition in insol- 


vency last Wednesday in Springfield, Mass. They propose 
to settle with their creditors for 10 cents on $1, payment to 
be made within 30 days after the proposal is confirmed. 
The liabilities of the firm amount to about $60,000, and 
unfinished 








their assets consist of machinery, accounts, 
plates and leases of the instruments, The case was adjourned 
to the 29th, when a hearing will be given on the proposal 
for composition. ‘This is the schedule for creditors who are 
owed $100: 

Springfield—Peyton Washington, $116 ; M. F. Robinson, $1,350 ; the “* Re- 
publican’? Company, $477 ; the * Union’? Newspaper Company, $376. West- 
field~ Kneil & Son, $1,424; Patrick Coleman, $640; J. W. Craig, $100; 
H. N. Torrey, $392; H. O. Sprague, $181; Clark & Strong, $155; J. H. 
Lounsbury, $128; O. B. Park & Co., $1,166; B. T. Lewis & Son, $299; 
Egleston & Co., $847; H. B. Smith Company, $551; Thomas Bates, $163 ; 
George Blume, $119; H. R. Horton, $360; D. L. Gillett, $108; C. H, 
Bartlett, $3,000; First National Bank, $900; L. P. Law, $900; J. G. Noble, 
$145. Boston—Oliver Ditson, $267; C. C. Briggs & Co., $459; Emerson 
Piano Company, $211; Howard National Bank, $725; Owen Bearse & 
Son, $1,373; Holt & Bugbee, $300; Guild Piano Company, $378; White. 
Smith & Co., $249; H. F. Miller & Son, $601. New York—E. Shuberth & 
Co., $343 ; G. Schirmer & Co., $385; J. M. Reaner, $2,546; P. Patry, $385; 
Hardman, Peck & Co., $10,452; Hazelton Brothers, $1,000; J. Haynes, 
$238; W. A. Pond & Co., $160; E. G. Harrington, $386. Lynn—S. W. 
Hopkins, $12,713. Holyoke—E. C. Clark, $144. Clinton — Lancaster 


National Bank, $288. Meriden—Breckenridge & Co., $467. Providence, 
R. I.—E. E. Slocum, $1,060. Albany — Marshall & Wendell, $339. 


Mrs. Thomas McMaster, $105. Erie, Pa.—Colby Piano 
Lisbon, N. H.—Parker & Young, $180. Norwalk, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Snodgrass & Field, $452. 


West Springfield 
Company, $1,066. 
Ohio—A. R. Chase, $296. 

[There are some errors inthe amounts published in this 
supposed official list furnished by the Register of Insol- 
vency.—Ebs. MusICAL CourIER.] 








On the Freeze. 
Centrat Texas, March 18, 1890. 

OME of the Frees stock of pianos are scat- 
S tered all along my traveling route (pianos sold on 
the installment plan) and the Freeses are still collecting 
payments as they mature. Why, in the name of justice, is 
this? If the Frees firm failed, why were they permitted to 
freeze on to the assets, or what business have they now to 
be making collections, while their creditors only received 
about 20 cents on the dollar? If the failure was straight, 
why does not an official statement of the whole affair 
appear in your useful paper? If it were crooked, why does 
not some enterprising creditor find out where this install- 
ment stock lies fallow and gather it in? 

I met one of the firm on the road within two weeks, offer- 
ing pianos at ‘‘a sweeping reduction,” precluding the pos- 
sibility of any dealer who paid for his stock competing. In 
the ‘‘ good old times’? when a debtor went to jail at and 
during the pleasure of the creditor, the iniquities perpetrated 
under the cover of the law were dreadful, but the lack of a 
general bankrupt law ‘now makes it possible for a firm to 
commence business with a few thousands and to fail within 
three years for nearly half a million; and the editor who 
agitates a good equitable bankrupt law under which cred- 
itors can have some show and bankrupts cannot get rich by 
failure will do the age an unspeakable service. 

TRAVELER. 








To the Trade. 

HE undersigned begs leave to announce to 
the trade that he is and since July 1, 1880, has been 
the sole proprietor of the firm of Edward Schuberth & Co., of 
New York, and that the business will be conducted as here- 

tofore under the firm name of Edward Schuberth & Co. 
Mr. J. P. Rechten will continue to sign the firm name as 
attorney. J. F. H. MEver, 

New York, March 15, 1890. 











—A. H. Taylor has opened a music store at Waterbury, Conn. 


—Augustus Baus left on a three weeks’ business trip on Monday. 

—Mr. C. L. Schuyler succeeds the firm of Schuyler Brothers at Water- 
town, N. Y. 

—F. E. Niles has bought out the piano and organ store of J. G. Orr at 
Brodhead, Wis. 

—N. R. Anders, of Cedar Falls, Ia., has opened a branch music store 
at Waterloo, Ia. 

—C. H. Davis, formerly with C. N. Stimpson, will open a music store 
at Orange, Mass. 


—R. E. Woodard, Amesbury, Mass., was burned out last Sunday. 
$500 ; no insurance. 


Loss, 


—Mr. E. D. Buckingham, of Utica, N. Y., was in town last week select- 
ing Hardman pianos. 

—Blakeley’s stock of music at St. Charles, Mich., was damaged by fire 
to the amount of $200 on March 17. 


—G, W. Jackson, piano and organ dealer, Helena, Mon., has opened a 
branch at Butte City, in the same State. 


—J. Glick, jeweler, Stockton, Cal., has opened in connection with his 
business a musical instrument department. 


—Mr. William Steinway has purchased the controlling interest in the 
College Point and New York Ferry Company. 


—The building recently purchased by James S. Cumston, 198 and 200 
Tremont-st., Boston, will be remodeled for hotel purposes. 


—The Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, of Savannah, have 
opened a temporary branch house at 130 Gay-st., Knoxville, Tenn. 


—Tone regulators and action regulators can get places in several out of 
town piano tactories. Apply in writing, giving indorsements, to the trade 
editor of this paper. 


—A long communication from the Marshall & Wendell Piano Company, 
to which an answer is to be attached, was crowded out of this number of 
Tue Musicat Courier and will appear next week. 


—J. G. Loomis, of La Crosse, Wis., who opened a branch on the ** North 
Side’ of that town, is in no way connected with the La Crosse Music 
Company. He is the proprietor of Loomis’ Music Hall. 


—Furbush, who travels for Vose & Sons, had a narrow escape at a rail- 
road accident on the 19th inst., on the Short Line coming from Portland, 
Ore., to Salt Lake City. He was shaken up badly but came outall right. 


—The Boston ** Record "’ will, on May 3, present to the lady teacher in 
the public schools of that State who shall have received the most votes up 
to 12m. May lan upright Estey piano, The piano is now on exhibition at 
the Estey warerooms, Boston. 


—Messrs. Hockett Brothers & Puntenney will not discontinue their 
piano and organ business at Washington Court House, Ohio, but have 
made it a branch of their Columbus house, with Mr. S. Hockett in charge. 
Mr. I. N. Hockett and Mr. J. H. Puntenney’ will conduct the Columbus 
house. 


. 
OSITION WANTED-—A piano tuner, now with a large concern, 
would like to correspond with reliable firm desiring first-class man. 
Boston factory training, action and tone regulator and experienced in out- 
side and wareroom work ; also in selling. Address,‘ P. P.,’’ care of Tue 
Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 








Pianos Made in British Columbia. 
T is now over four years since the first Good- 
win piano was made and sold in British Columbia. In 

the factory there are twenty-five either finished or in course 
of construction, and as many more have been sold and dis- 
tributed about the province, giving entire satisfaction to 
their purchasers, who have signified the same by written 
testimony, which the makers are about to publish. A call 
at the factory will not only convince intending buyers that 
a first-class piano can be made at home, but also obtained 
for much less than its imported equal : 
Mr. Goodwin: 

Dear Sir—The piano I have of your make pleases me very much ; in- 
deed it has a very sweet tone, is light for the touch, and does not cause me 
any fatigue when practicing. 

I remain yours truly, Mrs, D. Harris, 
Mr. Goodwin: 

Dear Sir—Having been repeatedly asked by interested parties my 
opinion of your pianos, I herewith state that I consider the instruments 
made by you, for touch, tone and durability, superior to any made in the 
Dominion of Canada, and equal to any made in the United States, not ex- . 
cepting those of the most celebrated makers, 

Yours most respectfully, E. Caswe i, 
President Hemme & Long Piano Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

The above testimonials may be seen at the corner of Fort 

and Broad streets. Goopwin & Co, 


—Victoria Ex. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO,, Waterloo, N.Y. 





§™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PLAINOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Vi7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES:; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4INEW + YORK. ¢ 
BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, 














DAVENPORT & TREAGY. 


Piano Plates 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 
Qoegeh may 


THE (lope AND PRODUCTS © 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
oom ret EveryArticle made) m this 


under xh article the names and addresses 


E BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
oi plete in One Royal Octavo Vol. of over 1000p. 
Frice inCoth,$5. in Leather$7. 
INDISPENSABLE 


to Buyers of Articles in ail lines and 
Invaluable a5 @ Statistical work. 


* Orders received at office of this Paper - 
eeeeeeeee8eeoeeeoeed 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


S. ~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 
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BROOKLYN, 
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171 Broadway. 


RAD 
| BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
1 
Brooklyn. 


f GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
j li 1 { rr 1 baa 
¥ sic Hatt, | CHICAGO, ILL 
210 State Street. 
Address all New York communications to the Manufacto: 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








BACON 


lateRAVEN & 











ESTABLISHED) 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, Lin Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Tae COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 








CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


© pee: UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YoRE. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Seon sort OF 


Sid ecHANE LL 
A 
“OER 2 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


ye sa 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFIOE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 








CEIICAHO, 


L. C. HARRISON, 


on HENRY ERBEN & C0., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 





»  KRAK ‘ 
o AUER 4 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E, 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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HINNERS & ALBERTSEN. 


———_~»>- - 


Both Reed and Pipe Organs Now. 


E take from a paper published in Pekin, 
Ill., the following article referring 
of Messrs. Hinners & Albertsen, of that city : 


to some new 


W 


enterprise 


With the beginning of next week Hinners & Albertsen, 
reed organ m Seafied turers, will add a new department to 
their establishment, viz., that of building large church or 

pe organs. This venture has been contemplated for some 

me, and will now be carried out. The pipe organ depart- 
nent be in charge of an organ builder of many years’ 
xperic both in Europe and in this country ; several 
rrkmen will be put to work immediately, and the number 
nereased as the business warrants. Probably not 

ther reed organ factory in the United States can show a 
etter record than this. 

\bout 10 years ago Mr. IHinners commenced building reed 

ins in a very small way, the entire force being, beside 
himself, only one workman, To-day this establishment 
socupies the finest and most substantial factory building in 
Pekin, which is owned by the firm. There is not the slight- 
t doubt but that this new venture will be an assured suc 


ess in much less time than the first, because the firm has 
in established reputation and is favorably known in circles 
in which they operate all over the United States. Mr. Hin- 
iys the success of their business is solely due to the 
t that their firm has from the beginning aimed to pro- 
luce only the very highest possible grade of instruments. 
It very naturally follows that they will produce none but 
the most excellent pipe organs. We rejoice in the success 
establishment which is such a credit to the town, and 
nually bringing such an inte ‘lligent, thrifty and well 

iid class of mechanics to our city. 


A ‘Novel Sesboard. 


Emil Olbrich, has in- 
rboard, or, more correctly speaking, 
old keyboard that 


serlin pianist, 


: ie 
vented a new key 


ha » transformed the a number of the 





technical difticulties that arise from the change from the 
upper to the lower keys are removed. The means are at 
imple and ingenious. As soon as the thumb is on an 

upper key, a projection stretching over the upper keys | 
on the lower keys at the spot to which the fingers | 

ich. By this, the lower keys at this spot become upper 
and the upper keys assume the character of lower 

key Every key then has a double function, it can, when | 


cede d, be uppe r or lower, 


the upper keys is thus guaranteed. 
Che scales and consecutive chords can be played in the 
ld way, but entirely new and unique passages can be ren- 
is, per example, that of C major, all trills can be 
ed with any pair of fingers you like, all trills of thirds 
th the crossed fingers 2-3, 1-4 or 1-5, chromatic scales of 
in one hand executed with 1-3, 2-4, &c. It is easy to 
how this renders easy many difficult positions, that 
irise from the necessary omission of the upper keys as 
fa is the thumb is concerned. The inventor goes still 
further. Compelled by the necessity of allowing the thumb 
to he projection, he has prolonged the keyboard a little 
backward when it is pushed out. On this prolongation 
makes the upper keys project, but only to the level of 


the projection of the lower keys, and thus attains the exe- 


and the free use of the thumb on | 


lissando, and the easier performance 
of various chromatic figures. Thus the keyboard is devel- 
oped from a diatonic to a chromatic one. The invention is 
legally protected. Curiosity is aroused .regarding the first 
instrument provided with the new keyboard, the construc- 
tion of which may now be expected. 


cution of a chromatic ¢ 








Music by Electricity. 


— ee 


A Perfect Self Playing Piano—Very Practical and 
Useful. 


OW can you do it?” This expression is 

heard by many persons who have the good fortune 

to visit the warerooms of the Electric Piano Company, No. 

180 Tremont-st., and witness the operation oftheir electrical 
pianos. 

The ideas are quite for the both 

wonderful and pleasing, and one that has caused a decided 


natural, invention is 
sensation wherever introduced. 

A * Traveller” 
company’s warerooms yesterday, where the general mana- 
F. W. 
assistant in the interesting investigations. 


man was among the many visitors to the 


ger of the company, Mr. Bailey, proved a valuable 

The rooms were found to be admirably adapted to the 
peculiar necessities of the business, and in general appoint- 
ments are among the best of the kind in this part of the 
country. 

By simply turning a switch the reporter was treated to 
the perfect rendition of many familiar tunes from famous 
composers. The marvelously automatical manner in which 
the music was produced cannot be aptly described. 


This appliance supplies exactly the place of the absent | 


human player, but in no way affects or obstructs the ordi- 
nary use of the piano when desired to be played in the usual 
way. The stroke is made at the back of the key, 
throwing it up, and thereby causing the hammer to strike 


electric 


the string, giving exactly the same motion and effect as 


produced by the human player at the keyboard, and not 
changing the regular working of the piano in any way ; the 
force of the electric blow to produce a loud or soft note is 
under complete control. The modus operandi of all this is 
very simple, being nothing more than an application of 
the old and well-known devices of the magnet 
ture to key, the 


broken by means of small perforations (representing the 


and arma- 


each electric circuit being made and 
notes of the piece to be played) in a sheet of paper placed 
over the keys inside and fed from a spool, moving over a 
tracker board in which are corresponding holes or channels, 
fed by a set of 


motor, and when a hole 


leading to a set of pneumatics; these are 


small bellows worked by an electric 
in the paper comes opposite a channel in the tracker board 
the 


cuit is completed and the blow is given; 


air is drawn in, the pneumatic opens, the electric cir- 
when the perfora- 


tion has passed the air channel the circuit is broken, and 


so on as the openings appear and pass by in the revolving 


spool of music. The motor is regulated fast or slow by a 


stop, and brings the tempo under perfect control, the ex- 


pression being given by the pedals. The electric current 


required to operate this instrument is very light, not ex- 





ceeding 8 volts, and is absolutely harmless under any cir- 
cumstances. This current can be taken from the street 
or house lighting wires into a storage battery, or generated 
from an ordinary primary battery placed in the house. It 
is almost incredible of belief that such wonderfully perfect 
music can be produced automatically, but true, neverthe- 
less. 

This new system can be applied to any piano, and, as 
may easily be conceived, opens a business prospect almost 
beyond computation. About 65,000 pianos are made and 
sold annually in the United States and it is estimated that 
over 1,000,000 of these instruments are now used in this 
country. But in how many houses do these fine instruments 
stand only a costly piece of furniture ?—silent mementos of 
some absent player, while the household is dull for lack of 
the rippling notes that once brought smile and pleasure 
with their harmony. 

These pianos will be in immediate demand ina vast num 
ber of places of amusement all over the country, in dancing 
academies, lecture halls and in nearly every place of public 
resort. The universal desire for music is well understood 
by all entertainers, but how to provide the music at a mod- 
erate cost has been a hard problem for many. 

There is also a very large field for an instrument of this 
kind for exhibition purposes, and already flattering offers 
have been made to this company to rent pianos for this use 
in hotels, steamboats, depots, museums, and places of pub- 
lic resort. 


manufacturers in other cities have applied for 


and apply the electric attachment to their 


Piano 
rights to make 
pianos. 

It is stated that the unusually good prospects of the com- 
pany have caused for the 
stock, which bids fair to be one of the quickest dividend 
paying stocks ever offered. A part of the capital stock, 
sufficient to further develop the business as warranted by 


an active demand to be made 


the company’s orders, and to give facilities for manufac- 
turing to best possible advantage, is at present offered at 


$20 per share.—Boston ‘* Traveller.’’ 








Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MusICAL COURIER.) 











VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Mouth ending January *, ne ecebogetassas $125, 
RO Perr Tr: 121,677 
Seve n months ending January ile Meese dbsccbsneve sonnecsdecs 1,145,441 
31, 1800....... ; 1,107,149 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
| | At OTHERS 
ORGANS. PIANOS. AND Parts | ToTats 
THEREOF. 
| No. | Value.| No. | Value. Value Value 
Month ending Januz ary| 
ME 9730 05/ | 1,419) $86,014 | 44) $15,597 $9,871 |$111,482 
Month ending January| 
Py SS ee | 938) 59,072 | 50] 14,806 4,348 78,226 
Seven months ending | 
January 31, 1889. 6,742) 897,72 376) 122,592 74,554 | 504,884 
Seven months ending | 
January 31, 1890..... | 6,292) 413,001 | 374 126,148 76,893 616,042 

















By Appointment to the Royal Court. 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


CARL RONISCH, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Upright 





Pra Wos. 








ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 





MORE THAN 1,500 PIANOS IN USE 








IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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WESSELL,NICKEL & GROSS 


om. ome* PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YORE. 


GW. SHAVERS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
| # F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 














t®” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E>position. 1889. 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON i 


(Established in 1849.) 5 ,QOO MADE 
= AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


= PIANOS 


Prices Siederetes and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO I?! - 
STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
application. Address 








printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sere 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTESs. 


These Instruments have been before the public for ‘ 
nearly fifty yy and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanzhip and Durability. 














Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORE. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


STory & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


& Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 




















THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 





m WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 








.e ESTABLISHED 1857.2 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
cCcHIiCAGO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 





/PIANO ACTIONS, 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELH anpe. 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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i 0 THOM IVT ARTIN GUITARS Him taut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
a7 NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#1 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. N. J] LEPKOWSK1, 








| Mr. H. WORRELL, 





Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. ’ 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KEURTZMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SMTIEAICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 








ELIIGET GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 





JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Guaranteed for Five Years 


7 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 








Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 








oO (or 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 


Acents Wantep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (~~ Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 


IVvORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OOnNN. 


NEW YORK. | 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS ; — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
— 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Cldrch aud Concert Organ 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


OO THE A. B. CHASE 60, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 

















Avenue, New York. 














OOS e000 
MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


= ianos# Organs, 
“ : JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
— Ze Wy: DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


UNITED STATES ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


8295 _ 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. rorr wavwe oncan co, 





~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights peze our patent metallie 
A’ oy cast — one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which ber 
caused them to be p d by judges 


Y 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 











WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” 


ST ROK PIANOS. “ 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ICE AND WAREROOMS, 





WILHELMJ—"“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute dnote 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

24 ott St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
43, Fifth Avenue Pres. 
vw ¥., “Hi Brooklyn a. 
eric, irst Presb yene 
elphia, 3; Trinity C 
San 3; C 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
paete 3; THeey, Oo ’| 425 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Rast River 
Go, Se. itt Pe NEW YORK. 





VENEERS, 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


Pra wos. 


Factory and Ws po 338 and 340 East 3ist $ 3ist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GH. PF. BIW, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
e-SEND FOR ?RICES AND CIRCULARS, 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——— 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 











Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


E. Wilson & C0, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


PRA DE MAW 





THE “WILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


| MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


= CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, pm Streiezki, 
E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and meny others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NaEVw Tonks. 


SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES. 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. 937 Penn Avenue. 








Washington Warerooms, 





E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO., omc » 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square 


# Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 





2 r MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and_ Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 















































eal” y Me 
Wy 


1 omy 
Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. , Se aaa Ws 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, <i 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long CHOWN THE WORLD a 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 











O AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason : 
4 Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 
this more true than in the Piano Trade. In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he must study 
the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—“ Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing it, 
or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—* Will the Piano do its share, or, 
in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?” 

THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument. 


Cc. Cc. BRIGCS|SSs & CO., 5 ani 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 








FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N.Y. 


= Se 2 





wsiienen ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Pam NEW YORK. 


‘B EH N G’ BAUS & COMPANY, 
| “INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
BHHNING & SON.||! . Wew York Ra: Se See eee in charge, 




















Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 














LOOKWooD PBESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 











